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Our New Arctic Possessions. 


Ir is a very pleasant thing to know that 
our country is growing—that, in spite of the 
recent threatened paralysis at its heart, the 
lustiness of youth is found at the extremities, 
where we are still adding articulation to articu- 
lation, and joint to joint. Neither need it 
qualify our admiration of ourselves that our 
“hew members are more remarkable for their 
extent than their quality. Four hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles is a very 
pretty territory to acquire, although it be not 
a paradise. What if it lie chiefly within the 
Arctic zone—that no agriculture be possible 
within its borders—that terrible snow and ice 
are the features that most impress themselves 
on the traveler who tries to pierce its vast and 
untrodden solitudes — shall such conditions 
weigh for a moment against the opportunity 
now given of rounding off our national domain ? 
Besides, if this great outlying buttress should 
reduce our average of climate too low, it is 
certain that the equilibrium will ere long be 
restored by the acquisition of other buttresses 
in more genial latitudes; to say nothing of the 
grasp we are to have in the Mediterranean 
(only about as distant from Washington as 
Behrings Straits) and the other buttresses 
among the West Indian islands, there are the 
rich plains of Mexico which we are ready to 
absorb at no very distant period. 

Russia is eminently our friend among the 
nations of the earth, and her proffered gift of 
these immense regions, in exchange for a 
paltry sum of $7,000,000, shows her disinter- 
ested kindness. The trade carried on there 
consists of the products of fishing and hunting, 
and although the value of these does not 
amount to one per cent. of the sum we are 
invited to pay, it may not unreasonably be 
expected that the superior enterprise of our 
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citizens, who will flock thither, were it only 
for the novelty of the thing, will increase these 
amounts very considerably. Whether tho 
fishing privileges asked for by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Washington would not have 
been obtained on the same terms as those on 
the coasts of Nova Scotia, is a question it may 
now be too late to ask. Our gushing and 
affectionate friend no sooner hears, probably 
for the first time, that there is some privilege, 
at the extreme frontier of his dominions, that 
would be of some value to us, than he insists 
that we shall accept, not alone the favors we 
ask, but the fee simple of the country itself, 
for the trifling consideration— between friends, 
you know—of $7,000,000! Nothing whatever 
is said as to the 70,000 or 80,000 inhabitants 


.|of this delightful country. Probably they 


are included in the price; or they may have no 
rights which the Czar is bound to respect, any 
more than if they were so many sea-horses or 
otters. The idea of an Esquimaux Indian 
having any choice as to what Government he 
will live under may seem very droll to the 
Tartar mind; and still more absurd would be 
the idea of submitting to the vote of thé in- 
habitants whether they prefer to live under 
our laws, of: which they know nothing, or 
those with which they and their fathers have 
been familiar. Some of our neighbors have 
been very much “exercised” lest the Canadians 
should not have had a fair opportunity for 
voting as to a change in their Government; 
would it be taxing their consistency too much 
to ask these sticklers for the rights of inhabit- 
ants, to admit the Esquimaux to the same 
privileges they contend for in the Canadians ? 
And suppose these fag-ends of humanity were 
to say that, since the Russian eagle is ready to 
discard them, they will not come under the 
American eagle, but will set up a bird or a fish 
of their own—in other words, govern them- 
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Selves—would it be our duty to quell their 
aspirations for freedom ? 

The consideration of this treaty is yet 
before the Senate, and as there is no negro in 
16, and. what the political leanings of the possi- 
ble Senator from Esquimaux may be cannot be 
forescen—not that it matters much if it could 
—it may receive an impartial deliberation. 
There is no denying the fact that, so far as 
public sentiment may be judged of by the tone 
of the daily press, it is one of indifference, if 
not hostility to the scheme, It is all very well 
to be on most friendly terms with a sovereign, 
the extremity of whose vast dominions touch 
curs, but that is no reason why we should pay 
$7,000,000 for what would be practically 
worthless as a possession, though useful as a 
coast for our fishermen and whalers to pursue 
th.e shore part of their business upon. We are 
rather fond of glorifications, so is our friend 
Russia, and exchange of compliments com- 
mits neither of ns to anything. We are the 
largest landowners in the world, yet have very 
fittle commerce with one another, and the 
natural tendency of both is to be large pro- 
ducers and exporters, and both are victims to 


similar fallacies, as to protection to native 
iwilustry. Only in the very faintest outlines 
can any resemblance be detected between our 
emancipation of the slaves and the freedom 
£.von to the serfs. It would be just as reason- 
xble to found any sympathy on these coinci- 
dences as on the facts that both countries have 
an irredeemable paper currency, and that coin 
_ isin both—-popularly speaking—at a premium. 
‘the want of interovurse and the absolute 
ignorance of one another's language may have 
in some measure promoted the good feeling 
between us. At all events these circumstances 
may have prevented our looking further than 
unose broad outlines of general territorial 
sivailevity and natural inclinations we have 
uiinded to. Up to the present time all we 
really know of Russia is through diplomatic 
intercourse, where it is so easy to be civil, and 
tie interchange of courtesies such as those of 
which Mb. Fex was lately at once the dispenser 
aud the receiver, Yet had the naval officers 
who lately visited Moscow been able to use 
otner senses than that merely of eyesight, we 
misht have had a different account of what 
was called their ‘‘ovation.” A little conversation 
with the villagers, who were said to have come 
trow the banks of the Caspian Sea to invite the 
diriinguished Americans to visit their homes, 
might have detected where they really came 
from and who sent them. To be sure, we 
should have lost a good deal of the romance of 
the expedition, if the sober truth could have 
been divulged, and the affecting incident of 
General ‘lodleben and a crowd of our officers 
all crying together for joy in one of the public 
squares in St. Petersburg might have been 
without due record. 

All the “bounce” with which the history of 
My. Fox’s expedition was ornamented may do 
very well to tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
but reflecting people will not take the sham 
for the reality, the paste for the real diamond. 
So far as they see, the substantial advantages 
of the good feelings between us have been 
on the side of Russia. She clings to our 
skirts, makes every use of our manufacturing 
skill, picks our brains of every new idea, and 
gives us in return—what? Absolutely nothifg. 
What contribution bas Russia made to the 
arts, science or literature of Christendom, 
that we should accept her homage as if it 
were of such great value? It is rather pleas- 
ing to our vanity to be admired and paid 
court to. We are not used to it, and though 
we have for a long time asserted it was our 
due, when it really comes we naturally feel a 
little elated, and disposed to think all the bet- 
ter of our new friend. It is very possible the 
same disadvantage may attend this alliance of 
good offices that waits upon similar relations 
in private life. Everybody knows the tactics 
oi the ian who wants to get into good society. 
How he toadies somebody who already has the 
entrée, praises his dinners, his horses, his 
yachts, is his champion on all occasions, and 
makes himself generally useful. It is hard to 
resist 80 much obsequiousness, and at length 
we vouch for bim to our friends, not as being 
exactly one of us, but still a fellow who may be 
made something of. The disagreeable part is 
when he commits some gross breach of good 
manners, and we find ourselves half compelled 
to uphold his quarrel, or if he borrows money of 
us or our friends, we must either cut him or pay 
tor his little meanness, perhaps both. There is 
some credit, on the other hand, in bringing a 
really good fellow forwagd, who neverin any way 
discredits the good word you have spoken for 
bim. We have done the best we can for Russsia, 
vat really to ask us to pay $7,000,000 for ex- 
hausted hunting-groutds and an Arctic cli- 
mate, no matter how ertensiye, with the seigno- 
rial rights over 80,000 semi-savages who 
must be made American citizens, is imposing 
too much on our good nature. We are willing 
to feast and to be feasted, ‘but not to be outdone 
in a bargain, if we knew it. 

There is one class of our citizens to whom 
this new territory may be of great service. A 
glance at the map (on Mercator’s projection 





will show how Russian America flanks Canada. 
If Mr. Banks can induce his Fenian friends to 
adopt this new base, he may do a great good 
both to them and to their adopted country. 
Whether to Ireland, or to the North Pole is no 
great matter, so that they go away somewhere. 
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Nottcr—We have no travelling agents. Al! 
persons representing themselves to be such sre im- 
postors, 
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Another Gift. 


Wrra No. 26 of Franx Lesirz’s Bors’ anp 
Gras’ WEEKLY, we present to our patrons a Title an‘ 
Contents for the first half-yearly volume, Thankiny 
them for the success which has attended our efforts t 
provide a good and cheap Juvenile Magazine for their 
amusemcnt and instruction, we are content to ict the 
WEEKLY speak for itself, assuring them that we shal! 
continue to improve its various features, and likewise 
to find new cnes for their approval. 

We can truly say that this is the ceapest publication 
for young folks on both sides of the Atlantic, contain- 
inv, a8 it does, in addition to the varied contents of its 
sixteen large folio pages, twenty firs -cluss eugravings, 
for five cents! Besiies our three pr.zes weekly for the 
successful solutions of the Round ‘abie, we have given 
away to our purchasers four hani/sone engravings, 
namely, Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point, the Game ot 
Loto, a Comic Cheoker-Board, and Grint in Peace, in 
addition to the Title and Contents ment.oued above. 








Co-operative Societies. 


Txrs subject cannot but be familiar to our 
readers. Not alone in these co uinus, but at 
many public meetings where social science 
was in any form touched upon, and in mos o 
the daily newspapers, it has been eluborutei, 
discussed. But notwithstanding this the» 
retical acquaintance, the institution his no 
become domesticated among us. It would b 
difficult to say why, because in its best form i 
seems capable of solving “some difficult 
problems in the social conditions of the work- 
ing classes ; but when we learn that out of 650 
societies that had been started in Enylaud, 
220 had failed from imprudence, or want oi 
perseverance, and that an organization which 
suits Lancashire, fails utterly in Sheffield and 
Birmingham, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that a very nice and peculiar equilibrium 
must be established between labor and its 
rewards before co-opefative societies can suc- 
ceed. Perhaps our working classes are far 
removed from the conditions under which 
alone these could become popular or profitable. 
What on the surface appears identical with the 
operatives in Lancashire is the constant com- 
plaint one hears of the dearness of food and 
clothing, the rapacity of middlemen, the 
grasping spirit of landlords, and the necessity 
of the greatest economy to make the present 
rates of wages procure the ordinary neces 
saries of life. With all this, however, it is 
quite possible some very essential element; of 
similarity may be wanting, perhaps a mere 
matter of feeling, not easily expressed in 
words, yet separating our operatives further 
from their Lancashire brethren than they of 
Sheffield and Birminzham. 

On the other hand, the time may be nearer 
than many people suppose when those or 
ganizations will be found among us, and it 
may, therefore, be interesting to know what 
progress the parent societies are making. 
The Thirty-eighth Quarterly Report of the 
**Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Society” has 
been issued, bringing the accounts of the 
society up to the 18th of December, 1866.- The 

airs of the society are in a prosperous con- 
dition; the number of members steadily 
increases, and at the close of the quarter wer« 
6,246 ; the amount of cash received for goods 
sold during the quarter was £63,216 ($341,080), 
being an increase over the corresponding 
quarter of the year 1865 of £13,042 ($65,210) ; 
the profits for the quarter were £9,28) 
($46,405) ; and after the usual deductions for 
educational and other purposes, there would b: 
a balance allowing a dividend of 2s. 5d. (60c.) 
for every £1 ($5) check, or tin ticket, brought in 
—upward of twelve per cent.—and the gros: 
profits of the year were £31,934 ($159,670). 
When we consider that these profits have gon: 
direct into the pockets of the poor people, 
instead of into those of the ordinary shop- 
keepers, we shall need no more striking example 
of the benefits of co-operation. 

It was only natural that the Pioneers, after 
proving the success of their combination fo: 
buying and selling cheaply, should apoly 





the same principles to manufacturing, aud 





after payment of wages to such workers 
as chose io invest their earnings in the con- 
cern, to divide amoug them the profits that 
usually go into the pockets of the great em- 


ployers. Their first experiment was a corn-, 


mill—on which the profits for the quarter 
figure at £1,176 ($5,830)—and afterwards they 
began the manufacture of clothing and other 
articles required by the working classes. 
Among the items that appear in the Quarterly 
Report are, for the grocery department (in 
round numbers) $262,165; for the drapery de- 
partment, $17,200; for the tailoring depart- 
ment, $2,130; for the shoemaking department, 
32,185; for the butcher's department, $22,780; 
and for the pork butcher’s, $10,515. When 
we consider that only twenty-three years ago 
this enterprise started with a capital of only | 
$200, subscribed by a few men whose weekly | 
wages were ouly five dollars each, and that | 
everything in its working was new and untried, 
such results as these are amazing. When the 
little shop—hired at fifty dollars a year—was 
first opened for trade with articles of the very | 
best quality purchased at wholesale prices, 
only members of the society dealt with them. 
But very soon it became known to all the poor 
population that they could obtain full and | 
honest weight—not paper put in the scale and 
charged at the same price as tea or sugar— 
and genuine articles at cheaper rates than else- | 
where, and they came in crowds to purchase. 
The fundamental rule of the business, which | 
has never been changed, was neither to give | 
nor take credit. Yet the buyers poured in, 
and it was necessary to enlarge the premises, 
ind this again led to increase of business. But | 
48 no expensive store had to be kept up, no | 
saudy decorations to catch the public eye, and 
no necessity for advertising in tlie newspapers, 
because each customer quickly spread the news | 
abroad that two dollars would go further in 
the new store than four in the old ones, the 
new system gradually extended itself, at first | 
slowly, hut afterward rapidly. | 

The way in which profits are divided is very 
simple. Each custoiner—a member of the | 
society—on making a purchase, receives a bit | 
of tin on which is stamped the amount ex- 
pended. At the end of every three months an | 
‘stimate is made of profits, and a dividend de- 
clared. The holder of these tickets then pre- 
sents them at’ the store and receives on them 
vhatever bonus has been declared as earned, 
vhich he can either leave in the society to be 
vdded to his original investment, or draw out, | 
or other purposes, thus making the society a 
kind of savings bank. Some of the rules de- | 
serve special mention. No member is allowed | 
to hold stock in excess of the sum of $1,099, | 
and to prevent jobbing, no one is allowed to 
sell or transfer his shares, except to the society 
itself. A redemption and educational fand are 
kept up out of the profits: the former applied | 
to repairs and other casualties, and the latter, 
which represents two-and-u-half per cent. of 
‘he gross profits, sustains a reading-room and 
library under the management of the society 
itself. 

Our space will not allow us to notice, at the 
length it deserves, the details of another co- 
operative society—the Halitax store. It began 
in 1849—and at the end of fifteen weeks, its 
profits only amounted to $2.92.. Now it num- 
bers 5,000 members, has an annual business of 
$600,000, and receives back as profits on its 
purchases $60,000, and in addition it owns a 
farm of sixty acres, which is laid out for the 
express enjoyment of the families of the mem- 
bers, amounting to about 20,000 persons. 

Equally interesting with the workings of the 
co-operative societies, and perhaps more adapt- 
ed to our own modes of thinking, are the de- 
tails of the Partnerships of Labor, as they are 
sometimes called. These are where some great 
capitalist or employer, partly from motives of 
philanthropy, and partly from enlightened self- 
interest, has taken all his workpeople, male and 
female, young and old, into partnership, and 
held out to them, as a reward for good conduct, 
zeal, and industry, a participation in all the 
profits of the joint enterprise accruing beyond 
what is justly due to the capitalist and prime 
thinker and moving power of the concern. , It 

‘ould not be supposed that the antagonism, in 
1 certain sense, between wages and capital, 
between workmen and their employers, could 
have escaped the atiention of reflecting men, 
whose daily lives brought them into close con- 
tact with the problem. Strikes among work- 
men were met by combinations among the 
masters, and hostility was produced where a 
fair consideration of joint interests ought only 
to have brought out good feelings, and, as it 
vas well said, ‘‘there exists a chronic war in 
very manufacturing town in the land.” As 
wn effort to remedy this state of things, Messrs. 
Crossley, of Halifax,’ who employ about five 
housand people, men, women, and children, 
proposed they should enter into partnership 
with them. The proposal was accepted, and 
it is generally understood that it has proved a 
success, although it is not difficult to see that 
in seasons of adverse business, when trade is 
lepressed, and only losses follow the year’s 
transactions, that the condition of the opera- 





capital of his employer, who must go on paying 
wages, or suspend work altdgether at still 
greater loss, than when he deperds on hig 
share of profits, which cannot always exist. 

From present indications, we are approach- 
ing a season of strikes. Might it not be well 
tor workmen to look at their expenditures as 
well as at their receipts? If the former can be 
diminished by such co-operation as we have 
described, they may not be so ready to insist 
on the latter being enlarged. They plead in- 
creased price of food and inflated currency. 
Food is not so high as it was a year ago. Gold 
is 134—i¢ has been 280. Is the workmun as 
thrifty and self-denying as he was before the 
war, or as he might be now? And if not, whyr 
should he ask that his deficiencies be male up 
by his employer and not by himself? We sre 
quite aware that this question of wages depends 
upon the proportion ot workmen to the work 
to be done, and not on the price of tlie neces- 
saries of life. ‘The men who threaten to strike 
only allude to this last capsiderstion, though 
they would have shown a desper acquaintance 
with their own power had they urged the 
former. But we have chosen to follow tueir 
lead, and to show, on their ow’ grounds, 
that their present quarrel with their employers 
is without jast grounds. They may sneceed 
in getting the wages demanded; but it will not 
be because rents are higher or foo’ or cl vthing 
dearer. These might be made cheaper bY °°- 
operation—but co-operation will not incr vine 
our population. 

Indian Massacres. 

Tne public mind has scarcely calmed down 
from the horror excited by the Fort Phil Kear- 
ney massacre when it is roused by another, if 
possible, still more dreadfut. In the first there 
was this much alleviation—-if so it may be 
called—that our troops were élonghtered in 
consequence of the ignorance of their officers 
of Indian warfare, and that they ‘ell victimes 
to the deep-laid stratagems of their foo. In 
the second there is no such scant mesure of 
comfort. According to the acconnts th. have 
been published, the capture of Fort BuNord, 
with the slanvhter of its entire garrisow of 
eighty men and its commander, Colonel Riw- 
kin, his wife and child, is due solely to tlra 
remissness of the military anthorities at Wash- 
ington. It is stated that for fonr months past 
Colonel Rankin has represented his inability to 
defend his post successfully with the small 
force under his command, and requested re- 
inforcements, [lis representations, were un- 
heeded—whether made to the War Department 
or tothe Indian Department is of very little 
consequence —and now we huve the result of 
the imbecility or carelessness of our atithori- 
ties. Twice within a period of fonr months, 
and at a distance of fifteen hundred miles 
apart, United States troops are defeated, in ons 
case in battle, in the other as a besieged fores,, 
and ruthlessly murdered, both men and ofticers. 
This disgrace has not come upon our arms wilh 
any suddenness, neither is it one of the inevit- 
able incidents of border warfare. In Colonel 
Rankin’s case ample notice was given as to 
what the result of an attack would be, yet o 
brave man and all his command are sacrifice, 
asif there was no disgrace in defeat—no infamy 
in the neglect which led to it. 

Weare yet in doubts as to the fate of ths 
unhappy wife of Colonel Rankin. One account 
is that, after enduring every atrocity, she was 
tied on the back of a wild horse and tarned 
loose on the plains! Another, that she was 
shot by her husband, to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the Indians: and to any one 
who knows what white female prisoners among 
these incarnate fiends must undergo, the latter, 
melancholy and heroic as it is, would seem the 
preferable fate. 

Whether, in times past, we have treated 
these savages in the best possible manner may 
be an open question, Looking at the matter 
now practically, it is impossible to modify or 
control the deadly hate which exists between 
the Indians and our border settlers. There may 
be faults on both sides, as, no doubt, exch can 
justly aceuse the other of needless cruelties. 
But the question now is, shall we, at any cost, 
allow our national arms to be tarnished? To 
this there can be but one answer. Our honor 
must not be trampled in the dust by these 
miscreants, and the murder of our troops must 
be avenged. When these outrages have been 
punished, we can settle the terms, if any, ou 
which we can live together. 

But how absurd it is, when we cannot con 
trol the savages who haunt the roads betwoe® 
our Atlantic and Pacific Siates, to think of 
annexing seventy to eighty thousand baroarous 
Esquimaux and Indians, whom our arms could 
not reach to punish, nor scaréely our arts aud 
religion to civilize. 








Justice’s Justice. 

Ir is not our fault if the police reports it 
the daily papers are slightly embellished. \\¢ 
must take them as we find them; and if the 
designated depositaries of judicial wisdom 
not exhibited in the most attractive light, 1» 
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reporters.” In the absence of denial the public 
must presume that the reports are correct, no 
matter if justice be represented as halt as well 
as blind, and the teachings of the law, no less 
than the dictates of common sense, be equally 
set at naught. 

One of the most perfect specimens of the 
lower types of justice is found in the 
report of a scene at the Tombs early last week 
befare Justice Hogan, the presiding genius of 
that sweet-savored place. The charge against 
the unfortunate prisoners who were in the 
dock was that of disorderly conduct, and the 
proof of this offense was that they were de- 
tected: wearing low-necked dresses. It is of 
course very proper that disorderly houses 
should be suppressed by the police. It is 
part of their duty, and we shall be the last 
to withhold any praise due to their energy 
and zeal. But it is one thing to arrest the 
inmates of a disorderly house, and another 
and a very different thing to be only able to 
charge them With wearing low-necked dresses. 
If the charge was silly, the defense was still 
more so, and we suppose could have proceeded 
from no human brain but that of a Tombs 
lawyer. It was argued on behalf of these un- 
happy people, that because ballet-girls and 
Opera~dancers wore short dresses in public, it 
was no offense to wear dresses not quite so 
short in the seclusion of private life. If good 
for anything, this argument might just as well 
be used to defend the appearance in the streets 
@s walking dresses, of the costumes exhibited 
on the stage, and Justice Hogan, who dis- 
charged the prisoners after hearing this re- 
markable kind of defense, might be relied on, 
in the other supposable case, to acquit any one 


. charged with so glaring an outrage on public. 


decency. 

Had the plea been urged that the objection- 
able dresses were no nearer indecency than 
those now worn in the most fashionable circles, 
and the evidence of the leading city dress- 
makers been brought forward as to the ques- 
tion of inches or finger-breadths, an oppor- 
tunity would have been afforded for solving a 
very nice question of morals. As it was, a 
very bad case was defended with worse argu- 
ments, and the latter seem to have fitted exactly 
the judieial calibre of the jusiice, for he ac- 
quitted the five prisoners, while with ludicrous 
inconsistency the landlord of the house from 
which they were taken was held to bail on 
charge of keeping a disorderly house, in the 
abstract it is to be presumed, since the in- 
mates had been absolved from the charge of 
being disorderly. 

Ordinary minds might have supposed that 
the case was as complete as judicial fatuity 
could make it, but the Tombs is a queer court, 
and you never know when you have sounded 
its lowest depth of absurdity. For it appeared 
that the prisoners had been forced to walk 
through the streets from the police station tothe 
court in the low dresses which were arraigned 
as being disorderly, exposed to the taunts and 
jeers of disorderly street-boys, and this in spite 
of outer clothing having been provided for their 
wear during their unwilling promenade. Jus- 
tice Hogan would have discharged his duty 
as an upright and fearless magistrate if he 
had severely reprimanded the police officers 
for exposing helpless women, who, bad as 
they might be, were at least to be presumed 
innocent of a crime for which they had not 
been tried, to the disgrace of running the 
gauntlet of a street crowd. We shall not be 
suspected of any sympathy with what may 
truly be called ‘‘the dangerous classes,’ but 
we insist upon it that American citizens have 
rights which even the police must not be al- 
lowed to trample on. The Police Oom- 
missioners and their Superintendent seem to 
have inspired the Hogans of the judiciary with 
a dread of their power, and the exhibition of 
the justice-mind we have commented upon 
certainly does not warrant much respect from 
any one, and perhaps least of all trom those 
who know it best. - 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tue spring seems fairly on the road to sum- 
mer, and in good time we shall again have fruits and 
flowers, with salads and fresh vegetables. Perhaps itis 
worth while to pass through the dull uniformity of a 
winter’s diet, in order to enjoy the more the freshness 
of the spring. 

I had a friend « long time ago, wro used always to 
maintain that he was at any time willing to lose ten dol- 
lars for the pleasure of finding five. It looks like a 
foolish proposition, but in its foundation was correct 
enough. And in fact the whole world seems some- 
times to lead lives based upon quite as foolish calcu- 
lations. The comparative values of the sums of money 
is out of the question, and it is only the pleasure and 
the pain we should consider. 

In this view of the case the man is wise who gains 
even the modicum of unalloyed pleasure represented in 
finding a five dollar bill, if to arrive at it he has to pass 
through the inconsidarable pain represented by losing 
a ten dollar bill. The terms of the equation must, how- 
ever, be positive, and the conditions certain. It must 
be—az= +y, not—2 = +n. 

The foolish people of the world are those who go 
through life throwing away greater values than money, 
their youth, the present, all thet they have received 
from nature as their patrimony, for the simple hope of 
gaining in exchange st some future but indefinite time 
an undefined good. 

It ig impossible to walk anywhere through the crowd- 





ed business streets of this commercial city without 
meeting swarms of persons who are eagerly engaged in 
driving jast such foolish bargains with fortune, arid 
who yet pass muster among theif fellows a8 shrewd and 
worldly wise, ; 

In all bergaiis with the future there enters in the 
latge element of uncertainty. There is always an {/, 
aid your if is a quicksand upon which many a san- 
guine voyager in the shallop of imagination along the 
borders of the fair land of possibilities has been hope- 
lessly wrecked. It is as difficult to pass sately by it as 
it was through the dangers of the metaphor in that last 
sentence, 

But the present is the real essence of life, and as a 
general rule is now in our possession. Emerson says 
of a university education that its chief value is that 
those who have enjoyed it are saved in after life the 
feeling of regret that they had not done so. It is so 
with the present. It is, in fact, the whole of life, while 
the future is only a possibility, with nothing of the 
flavor of actuality in it. Therefore, he who disregards 
it, for that portion of time which is about him, is like a 
man who should throw away a doubtfully good ten dolar 
bill, for the purpose of securing a five that was un- 
Questionably genuine. 

Here, then, is a process which even the worldly wise 
would praise. There is this advantage in it too, that 
we will find ourselves as fit to enjoy the future, when 
in its turn it becomes the present, as we are now for 
enjoying the hour that is passing. Nature is a shrewd 
dealer, and revenges herself on those who try to over- 
teach her in buying bills on the future at a heavy dis- 
count, by selling them securities which at maturity are 
protested for non-payment. How common a thing it 
is to meet old persons who have invested all their youth 
and hopes in such worthless securities, who have 
trusted to find themselves rich and find themselves 
beggars, who have passed through life and know nothing 
of it, and like a horse gone blind in a tread-will, sup- 
pose they have made a long journcy, when in fact they 
have ouly gone the same dull round. 

This seems to be the age of strikes. The old world 
still rolls round on its axis, but it seems that the tide 
in the affairs ot men is rising. It may be the price of gold, 
which is for the advantage of the poor gold gamblers 
only, or it may be the tariff,which 1s for the advantage of 
the poor manufacturers, or it may be the high price of 
rents, which is for the benefit of tue poor capitalists 
only, but the result is that the bare necessaries of life 
require three times as much as they should. A single 
room, furnished as the rooms are furnished for sinzie 
gentlemen in houses. where “all the comforts of a 
home” are provided, rents for as much as a 
whole house should cost, actually used to cost in this 
city, and does still cost in London; the price of meat is 
so high that really, pound for pound, a decent ox is 
worth the year’s pay of his weight in men of letters, 
while clothes are so costly that if we were as innocent 
as our first parents we would find it for our interest to 
resume their pristine style of dress. 

No wonder, then, that people strike. In point of fact, 
who of us would not strike, if we found any way of doing 
se which would benefit ourselves? Is not the combina- 
tion among the landlords, which makes thera so united 
and unanimous in extorting the last possible cent, a 
strike? Is not the combination of the butchers, which 
makes meat much dearer in this city than it can be 
bought for out West, with the cost of transportation 
superadded, a strike? Is not the combination among 
the manufacturers, in their attempt lo get protection 
for their industry, a strike? To be sure, this vulgar 
name is not applied to such combinations. The more 
euphuistic terms of political economy are brought into 
play; they are the results of a necessary dependence 
upon the equilibrium of supply and demand, or of the 
policy of protection to home industry. So they are, 
and so are strikes also. They may be a foolish mode of 
action, but in this they are not different from the more 
respectable combinations, and they have certainly as 
good a justification. 

In the middle ages, among the most civilized peoples 
of that period, the same ends were obtained by means 
of the guilds, and it cannot be denied that in modern 
times the system of strikes prevails the most among 
the most civilized peoples. They are, in fact, an evi- 
dence that the working classes are aware of their own 
value, and that is the best evidence that they are im- 
proving. To be sure, the system may be foolish. It is 
cumbersome and uneconomic. It is the source of 
injury, inconvenience, and often of distress, to the large 
mass of the public, who are not specially interested. 
But in these respects they are no worse than very many 
other institutions, than the law and our system 8f just 
ice, for instance, or in point of fact, than a great dea 
which passes under the sugust name of government. 
The thing to do 1s not to inveigh agaizat them, but to 
seek some remedy which shall at once be efficacious and 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. There is in France 
a species of tribunal of this kind, for settling such cases, 
and a modified adaptation of the same idea prevails in 


ment is of more importance than the majority of the 
subjects which occupy the time of our legislators. It 
would be better, however, that some sensible people 
should consider it, since if the legislators take hold of 
it they will be certain to make a party muddle of it, and 
leave it more inextricably confused than they found it. 


Amusements in the City. 

The petnctesl features in “~ amusement, for the 
week senesie, Se Oth, have been as fol- 
lows: At the Academy Music, the “Carnival of 

by Petrella, 


Venice,” the new opera b the composer 
of “Tone,”” which has been so long announced, was 


produced on Wednesday evening the 3d, with entire 
success. It to be light, sparkling and effective, 
a8 8 com ition, with some reminders of the tormer 


work not a few recollections that Verdi was the 
master of the composer. In choruses, semi-choruses, 
a = seems bey and it onquies 
cay opportuni Signoras Kellogg, Ronconi, an 
Ral th © capttally manage (for tia stade} 
Ww e or i e 
and Teresa. new opera had a 


remarkably well, and the attendances are full 

t * © © At Wallack’s Bourcicault’s brief 

three act drama, “Hunted Down,” was juced on 
Tuesday evening the 24, with success. It preves to be 
something very like Edmund Yates’s novel, “‘ Land at 
s construction ; ite scope may be briefly 
that the new old story of a wife with two 

<li husbands the natural miseries of 


E 


situation, runs all, and eu es some 
and s few excellent si ons. The 
has been carefully on the and the 


Siecce Brun and McOormack (wh ~E. Ehareny 

tC) e , 
otc, With of this protuesion, ) 
has been and is at t principally devoted to bene- 
fits. * * * Atthe New York Theatre “Jeanie Deans” 
hae been running artistic appre- 
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ART GOSSIP, 


Tuere is now on exhibition at Goupil’s one 
of Church’s pictures of tropical scenery—a view of Coto- 
paxi, in South America. 

A new attraction at the Derby Art Gallery, 845 Broad- 
way, is Constant Mayer’s life-size picture, entitled 
“The Convalescent.” It is a composition comprising 


out in her chair upon the door-sieps to enjoy s breath 
of the fresh summer air: she is a blonde in complexion. 
By her there stands an attendant, who ministers to her 
with tender care. Dark and bealthful is this young 
woman, thus forming a strong contrast with the invalid 
reclining so languidly in the arm-chair. There is a 
glimpse of landscape beyond, and the massive stone- 
work of the porch serves for the introduction of some 
pleasant gray tones. Red is judiciously introduced to 
harmonize the purple and blue draperies, and there are 
certain rieh accessories in the composition, such as the 
panther-skin under the feet of the suffering girl. This 
picture is painted with great care as well as feeling, ani 
is an excellent example of the school to which the artist 
belongs. It will remain on exhibition until the end of 
April. 

Thomas Le Clear has lately moved into the large and 
commodious studio formerly occupied by Biersiadt, in 
the Tenth street . There was an excellent 
portrait of a gentleman by Mr. Le Clear in the late ex- 
hibition of the Brooklyn Art Association. 

Peter Yon Cornelius, the founder of the Dusseldorf 
School of Art, died last month in the eightieth year of 
hisage. He was renowned for eye oe chiefly 
of religious subjects, and was, we eve, teacher of 
Kaulbach, one of the most famous of living tresco 


painters. 

On the yw =~ Dy 8d, there was a sale at the 
Leeds Art Galle: of a number of those small bits of 
landscape scenery known as the ‘‘ Ruggles’s Gems’’—the 
death of the painter ef which, Dr. Rugzles, has so 
lately been ann: @ pictures ranged in price 
from $10 to $100, and the sum total of the sale 
amounted to something more than $2,500. 

There are some fine 
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this otherwise picture is the over-exactness with 
which the artist has attempted to paint each biade of 
grass and leaf in the herbage. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The Tribune undertakes to bolster its pro- 
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recently been brought prominently befone the public 

on pon Me of his wencrous couations to various de- 

serving sehemes of c y. 

that Gustave Doré haf accented the 
of the Gallic Nast, given him by bYs en- 

thusiastic admirers, is denied. It would appear that 

Doré is as modest as he is excellent. 


— The “ D.amond Cross,” is the title of a story of 
American life seen through the curious medium of 
The author Mr. Philips will do 

if he does no: do worse, next time. 


—— The temporary home for lost and strayed dogs in 
London have issued their report fo~ last year, by which 
it appears that they have affurded shelter to some 2,000 
dogs. One of the journa's of London s.gzests that the 
tax of twelve sh each upon this number would 

t to about a thousand pounds. The society is 
som what indignant at the sugestion that p:rhaps they 
are liable to th s tax, and say in defense of themselves, 
that afford a temporary home for lost dogs, thac 
=. ive their owners a better chance to recover them, 

at they find “a permanent home and sphrre of 
usefulness creatures which had wandered or been 


driven from conditions of existence.” As only 
about twenty-five per cent. of the d they find are 
restored to owners, the balance being su’ 


to a “ painless death,” the “sphere of usefulness” the 
society for such would, perhaps, be more sug- 
gestive if the society existed in China instead of Lon- 

Ric in London, local 
anesthezis as a new by which animals may be 
made insensible to pain when operations huvé to be 
performed on them, The plan would seem to be as 
useful for human beings. 


— The system of publishing old novels as new, 
seems to be vaining ground rapidly in England. Miss 
B addon, Mrs. Wood and Mr. Wills have each & them 
been discovered doing it. The cause my be thst the 
demand is g: eater than the supply, and that the public 
is not critical. 

— An Oxford under-graduate has fatled with debts 
amounting to £3,017, whiie his assets are only £20. He 
is evidently trying to fit hi if for fi ) rather 
than professional life, and from this exhibit wou.d ap- 
pear to bave pursued his studies in this direction with 
considerable success, 


— The carpenters in England have an as-ociation 
for mutual assistance and support, which b # Lranches 
extending to every important town. The members 
when out of work receive a certain allowance, a: d while 
employed, pay a smal weekly stipend. The secreturies 
in the various towns are obliged to report imuediately 
at headquarters avy demand for wor.men, and to try 
and obtain jobs for those out cf work. The association 
appears to be a beneiit bo:h to th» carpenters and to 
employers, since it enables them to fiud each other with 





—- engine-drivers upon the railroads in Eng- 
land are disputing witn the companies, and t..e¢ fear is 
that they will during tue Paris Exposition, waich 
would be not only a great damage to the companies, tut 
&@ most serious inconvenience to the public, since the 
ex ess of travel will be so large us to require tho ser- 
vices of the most experienced engine-lrivers. Many of 
the various trades in France hive instituted councils 
who decide certain cases without need of the courts, 
and who, by arrangement, have often prevented tle 
necessity for strikes. Some sucli common-sense p!an 
would be of great value both bere and in England. 


— The catalogue of the Hebrew books in the British 
Museum has been finally comple‘ed «: d printed. The 
collection embraces 10,100 works, and is the most com- 
plete in the world. 


—In the private library of the Earl of Leicester 
there are six manuscripts of Dante’s “‘ Divina Com- 
media,”” 








Christopher Carson, the Indian Agent. 


Oxnistopuer Carson, who is more popularly 
known as Kit Carson, was born in Madison County, 
Kentucky, on December 24, 1809. While he was yel an 
infant, his parents removed to Howard County, 
Missouri. At fifteen years of age he was apprenticed to 
a saddler, with whom he remained two years, and then 
joining a hunting expedition, he commenced the career 
as hunter-trapper, mountaineer and guide, which 
brought him prominently into notice. Having met 
with Colonel Fremont, he was engaged as a guide, and 
took part in the subsequent exploratious of the Rocky 
Mountains. In 1847 he was sent to Washington as a 
bearer of dispatches, and received an appointment as 
Heutenant in the rifle corps of the army, but was not 
confirmed by Congress. Since 1853 he has served as 
the Indian Ageprt of the Government in New Mexico, 
and is considered as one of th» most reliable and valu- 
able agents in the service. He is popular among the 
Indians, and knows how to gain at once their confidence 
and respect. His experience as a trapper and hunter 
have given him the skill which the Indians can esti- 
mate, while his natural manly character and persona; 
worth command their respect, as these qualities excite 
the same feelings among all classes of men, and par 
ticularly so where the relations of life are not made up 
entirely of conventions. 





Squid Fishing at Heart’s Content, Newfound- 
land. 


Tue squid is a peculiar kind of fish, resem- 
bling, in appearance, the lobster, but not having either 
the shell or claws ot this last. In comes in during its 
season in great numbers during the latter part of the 
day, into the harbor of Heart’s Content, and is used by 
the cod fishermen on the Newfoundland banks for bait. 
The mode of catching it is peculiar, since the squid 
does not bite and is not caught with the ordinary hook. 
A plummet-shaped piece of lead is provided with nine 
hooks projecting out trom and around it at regular in- 
tervals, with the hooks turned upward. This apparatus 
is then lo d to the bott and by being jerked up 
and down catches the squid whenever and wherever 
one of the hooks strikes them, so that they are bronght 
up hooked through the head, the tail, the back, or 
wherever it may happen. One of the squid’s peou- 
liarities is, that as soon as it is raised out of the water 
it instantly squirts out from its sort of feclers two 
streams of an inky fluid, which is utt rly destructive of 
good clothing, but does not seem to have any other in- 
jurious effect, and is therefore quite disregarded by the 
fishermen, who are habituated to it. When the cod 
come first upon the banks, the caplin, a fish about the 
size of a herring, is used for baiting them, and when 
the cod, becoming sated, as it were, with this diet, will 
no longer be tempted by it, placed however cunningly 
upon the hook, then, as though by a merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence in the fis!.erman’s favor, the sea- 
son for the squid comes on, and the ood are so exceed- 
ingly fond of them as bait, that they take it revenousiy. 

ing the season, just at nightfall, the harbor of 
Heart’s Content is crowded with boats engaged in squid 
fishing to obtain bait for the next morning’s early fish- 
ing for ood, and the scene we bere illustrate can be seen 
every evening, As fast as each boat’s company hay 
obtained a sufficient supply for the next day, they give 
place to some otber bost, and sail out of the harbor, to 
the distant point seen in our picture, where they cast 
anchor for the night, in order to be ready betimes the 
next morning. 
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FITTING UP THE MOROCCO COURT IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Festival Amusements in Java. 
Exposition. Java is at present one of the few places to which 
This illustration shows the process of fitting up one | tourists have not yet directed especial attention; 
of the courts in the building intended for the display ' but it is, nevertheless, full of interest, and, from the 


Fitting up the Morocco Court in the Paris 
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FESTIVAL AMUSEMENTS IN JAVA. 

first day on which the Dutch steamer trom Singapore 
threads the intricate channel of the islands and lands 
the traveler in low-lying Batavia, there is plenty to 
see, and much variety of human pature to take 


of the industrial products of Morocco. The series ot 
specimens inten ded to show the various styles of archi- 
tecture in use in the various nations of the world will 
form one of the most interesting portions of the 
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INVALIDED GREEK VOLUNTEERS RETURNING FROM CRETE. 


exhibition. We have already illustrated several of 
these styles, and this, which shows the original and 
varied style of Moorish ‘architecture, will be one of the 
most interesting of the series. 


account of. §Batavia {itself is a place of {noNittle¥pre- 
tension and with many fine buildings; and the habits 
of the Dutch aristocracy of the place are so easy and 
luxurious that a stranger might well be tempted to 





The Pictorial Spirit ot the Etropean Illustrated Press. 
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OF LONDON—THE SPITALFIELDS SOUP-KITCHEN. 


DISTRESS IN THE EAST 
remain amongst them; but it is in the interior of the | skillful padding until they assume the appearance of 
island that strange customs, picturesque scenery, and | monstrous dwarfs, and bear some resemblance to the 
remarkable characteristics are to be found—in the | pixies and minor demons of European folk-lore. One 
nterior or in those quarters of the town known as the ' favorite character is a sort of goblin Chinaman ; and 
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THE KING OF PRUSSIA OPENING THE NORTH GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


\Walay, the Chinese, theJArab,’and the Javanese cam- 
songs. The superstitions of the Javanese are very 
itrange, and their legends are numerous and fre- 
juently remarkably interesting. It is probably in 


when half a dozen of these padded, mis-sized beings 
mount on skittish ponies and gallop wildly after each 
other in a sort of ghostly scene of the circle, the effectis 
something rather startling. This custom is occasionally 
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A MAORI CHIEF SPEAKING AT THE CONFERENCE OF THE TRIBES. 


reference to some of the latter that a custom obtains 
which is represented in our illustration. At many of 
the games and festivities the boys disguise themselves 
in strange dresses, increasing their size laterally by 


developed into a regular performance, in which some 
of the actors play the part of tilters and urge on their 
wild career armed with long lances, with which they 
perform a series of strange evolutions, and, mingled 
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INSURRE CTION— CONFLICT WITH THE POLICE AT TALLAGHT, NEAR DUBLIN, IRELAND . 
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FENIAN PRISONERS AT DUBLIN, 
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th the grotesque distortions and buffooneries of the 
masquers, are kept in play by a half-clad native who» 
with a long-thonged whip, does the duty of circus- 
master when they go through their entertainment in 
public, 

Sick and Disabled Volunteers Returning 
from Crete in the Steamship Panhellen- 
ion. 

This iMlustration represents a group of the Grecian 
volunteers returning iuvalided from Crete to Athens 
by the st Pauhell . The interest that the 
Creian rebellion excites still continues unabated. A 
letter from Khasia, p rblished in a Florence paper, an- 
nounces the formstion of an Italo-Greek legion, com- 
manded by G -ribaldian officera, with Colonel Alvise;Ven- 
ezze as commander. The leiter was written by one pf 
the Italian officer®, while on the march to the Turkish 
frontier. The probability is that the revolution will 
extend to the Greck continent, in Epirus and Thessaly. 
Meanwnik, contributions from this country are now on 
their way to Greece, under the management of Dr. 
Howe, of Boston, who took part personally in the last 
rebeilion in Greece, in which Lord Byron lost his life. 


The Fenian Insurrection—Conflict with 
the Police at Tallaght, near Dublin, 
Ireland. 

At Tallaght, Ireland, there is s police barracks, and the 
sub-inspector, with about fourteen of his men, came 
into conflict with a party of Fenians, said to number 
sever] hundreds, who were on their way to attack the 
barracks. The Fenians became panic-stricken and fled, 
leaving the ground strewed with arms, ammunition, 
and acccuirements of all kinds. None of the police 
were wounded in the engagement, while two of the 
Fenians were, one of them fatally. 


Distress in London—A Soup-Kitchen in 
Spitalfields. 


The Spitalfields Soup Society which has been establish- 
ed many years for the purpose of dealing with such emer- 
gencies as the present distress in this district of London, 
now keeps open house at No. 63 Brick lane, dispensing 
between 3,000 and 4,000 quaris of soup every day, ex- 
eept Sunday, at the price of a penny a quart. This 
price is less than the actus] cost of the soup, and the 
cost is therefore made up by voluntary contributions. 
The sou» is made of wholesome beef, barley, pease, 
onions, ealt and pepper, prepared in five boilers, the 
largest of which hol is 720 quarts, requiring 200 pounds 
of beef, with 100 of pease and 72 of barley. Despite 
the efforts to alleviate the distress, it seems to be still 
on the increase in this east quarter of London. 


The King of Prussia Opening the First 
Parliament of the North German Con- 
federacy, Berlin. 


This illustration of the opening of the North German 
* Parliam. nt represents the scene when the king rose to 
address the House of Peers from the throne in the 
White Hall of the Berlin Sculoss. Before the cere- 
mony a solemn service was held in the Chapel of the 
Schios»-—a magnificent octangular building in the 
Byzantine style—which was filled with members of the 
royal family, the nobility and the deputies in their robes 
of state. When the members assembled, the king 
entered with a royal train, more solemn, numerous and 
richly att'red than ever before graced a similar display 
in Prussia. The procession was headed by equerries, 
peges, chamberlains, goldsticks, marshals and grand 
marshals. The sword of siate, the globe, and the 
sceptre, were borne by three generals, then the crown 
carri-d by the head chamber!ain, and the royal standard 
by s general. After these preliminaries, the king 
appeared and delivered the opening speech. The occa- 
sion was one of peculiar interest, as being that of the 
first Parliament of the new North German Confede- 
racy. 
A Maori Chief Speaking at the OConfer- 
ence of the Tribes, 

This illustration represents the scene at an iniportant 
meeting of native tribes that has recently taken place in 
New Zealand. For forty years past two Maori tribes 
(the Ngatiapa and Ngnatirawkawa) have been 
the possession of a certain piece of land, consisting of 
250,000 acres, known as the Manawatu block, in the pro- 
vince of Wellington. In various ways they have been 
endeavoring to settle their differences, but without suc- 
oess. The Ngnatirawkawsa tribe claim the land through 
conquest, The Ngatiapa admit that they were con- 
quered ; but maintain that their enemies were not 
s.rong enough to drive them off the land, and that they 
have never really lost possession of it, To strengthen 
their claim, they add that they are now strong enough 
to retain possersign against any force the Ngnatirawka- 
was wight bring luto the field. Under these circum- 
stances, both sides had st last agreed that they would 
put the matter into the hands of Dr, Featherstone, the 
Superintendent of the province, and he, aceepting the 
position, proposed that ‘he land should be sold and the 
money divided between the contending parties. Thus 
the matter, a.ter some further discussion, was settled, 
and the money paid; the Superintendent, personally 
and unattended, driving forty miles into Wanganui and 
bringing out the eum in gold and bank-notes—a pro- 
ceeding generally stigmatized as rash, but one which 
thoroughly exemplifies the trust he puts in Maori 
honor. Durivg the fortnight in which the proceedings 
were being carried on the whole encampment presented 
one scene of teasting and merviment, for Maories can- 
not talk without eating. About 1,000 natives were con- 

gregated together, aud periect order reigned through- 
out, The procecdings d and Iaded with 
a grand war-dance, in which about 400 men took part. 
The whole meeting may be characterized as the most 
extensive and important that has ever taken place be- 
tween the Maories and colon'sts, its success being en- 
tirely due to the excellent management of Dr. Feather- 
stone, and Mr. Buller, the magistrate of the province, a 
gentleman thoroughiy versed in the Maeri language. 
The eloquen’e of some of the chiefs, especially Hunia, 
who is represented as in our illustration, was 
quite remarkable. Not only was he addressing the as- 
sembled crowds for hours every day of the week, but 
each night was speut in the same way among his own 
peculiar followers. And yet he never wearied; but his 
voice aud action rema.ned as lively as ever, 

Fenian Prisoners at Dublin. 

This illustration represents the captured Fenian 
prisoners brought into the lower castle yard at Dublin, 
in charge of a company of the Fitty-second Regiment 
and some of the Ninth Lancers, where they were kept 
for some time before being sent to prison. The Lord- 
Lieutenant and many officials connected with the Gov- 
erument were in the yard at the time the prisoners 
entered. A uumber of the prisoners were identified by 
the police; they seemed quite exhausted, and drank 
water with avidity. The gates of the Castle yard were 
closed as soon as the prisovers were brought in. They 
were inspected and then divided into three ps-ties for 
conveyance to Mountjoy Prison, Richmond Bridewell, 
and Kilmainham Prison, the removal of those intended 
gor Mountjoy Prison being pe sonally superintended by 
pho Assistant Adjulant-General, 











MEMORIES. 


In that blossoming time 
Of the sunny South clime, 
When the ripple of May filled the air, 
- And the pure lily-bells 
Swung their resonant shells 
With fragrant and lily-toned prayer, 


Then my darling with me, 
Sailing, sailed on the sea— 

On the beautiful sea they eall Love— 
Where the waves, dark and bright 
With the shadows of light, 

Swing to music attuned from above. 


There are islands of balm, 
There are spices and palm, 
In this beautiful, far-shining sea, 
And the snowy perfume 
Of the magnolia bloom 
Dropped its sweets o’er my darling and me. 


And the trees evermore, 
On each water-washed shore, 
Chanted love as they swayed and they swung, 
And the wind’s gentle breath 
Died a roseate death 
On the billows whose spray-wreath they flung. 


Oh, the maiden-moon beamed, 
And the star-children gleamed 
On the pine branches solemn and still : 
And the voice of the Night, 
With its burden of light, 
Trembled down with a shivering thrill. 


From each beautiful isle, 
As it lay like a smile 
On the face of King Ocean, the Old, 
We saw the clear strand 
Of our own promised land, 
With its mists rising ruby and gold. 


Oh, South, sweetest South ! 
How you kissed, kissed our mouth 
With that passionate love ail your own! 
And the palpitant air, 
With its life everywhere, 
Held our hearts in a rhythmical zone. 


My darling—mine own! 
Unto thee—thee alone— 
I kneel and I swear, as I swore, 
That my love flows to thee, 
As the rivers the sea, 
And my heart shall be true evermore! 





THE Last CHRONICLE OF BARSET 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER XIV.—MAJOR GRANTLY CONSULTS A 
FRIEND. 
Grace Crawiey passed through Silverbridge 
on her way to Allington on the Monday, and on 
the Tuesday morning Major Grantly received a 
very short note from Miss Prettyman, telling him 
that she had done so. 

Dear Srr—I think you will be glad to learn 
that our friend Miss Crawley went from us yester- 
day on a visit to her friend, Miss Dale, at Alling- 
ton. Yours truly, ANNABELLA PRETTYMAN.” 
The note said no more than that. Major Grantly 
was glad to get it, obtaining frem it that .satis- 
faction which a man always feels when he is pre- 
sumed to be concerned in the affairs of the lady 
with whom he is in love. And he regarded Miss 
Prettyman with favorable eyes—as a discreet and 
friendly woman. Nevertheless, he was not alto- 
gether happy. The very fact that Miss Pretty- 
man ehould write tohim on such a subject made 
him feel that he was bound to Grace Crawley. 
He knew enough of himself to be sure that he 
could not give her up without making himself 
miserable, And yet, as regarded her father, 
things were going from bad to worse. Everybody 
now said that the evidence was so strong against 
Mr. Crawley as to leave hardly a doubt of his 


t. 
Even the ladies in Silverbridge were beginning 
to give up his cause, acknowledging that the 
money could not have come rightfully into his 
hands, and excusing him on the plea of partial 
insani 


ity. 

**He has picked it up and put it by for months, 
and then thought that it was his own.” * 

The ladies of Silverbridge could find nothing 
better to say for him than that; and when young 
Mr, Walker remarked that such little mistakes 
were the customary causes of men being taken to 
prison, the ladies of Silverbridge did not know 
how to answer him. It had come to be their 
opinion that Mr. Orawley was affected with a par- 
tial lunacy, which ought to be forgiven in one to 
whom the world had been so cruel; and when 
young Mr. Walker_endeavored to explain to them 
that a man must be sane altogether or mad alto- 
gether, and that Mr. Crawley must, if sane, be 
locked up as a thief, and if mad, locked up as a 
madman, they sighed, and were convinced that 
until the world should have been improved by a 
new infasion of romance, and a stronger feeling 
of poetic justice, Mr. John Walker was right, 

And the result of this general opinion made its 
way out to Major Grantly, and made its way, also, 
to the archdeacon at Plumstead. Asto the major, 
in giving him his due, it must be explained that 
the more certain he became of the father’s guilt, 
the more certain also he became of the daughter’s. 
merits. Itwasveryhard. The whole thing wascru- 
elly hard. It was cruelly hard upon him that he 
should be brought into this trouble, and be forced 
to take upon himself the armor of a knight-errant 
for the redress of the wrong on the part of the 





young lady. But when alone in his house, or with 
his child, he declared to himself that he would do 





so.’ It might well be that he could not live in 
Barsetshire after he had married Mr. Crawley’s 
daughter. He had inherited from his father 
enough of that longing for ascendency among 
those around him to make him feel that in such 
circumstances he would be wretched. But he 
would be made more wretched by the self-know- 
ledge that he had behaved badly to the girl he 
loved: and the world beyond Barsetshire was 
open to him. He would take her with him to 
Canada, to New Zealand, or to some other far- 
away country, and there begin life again. Should 
his father choose to punish him for so doing by 
disinheriting him, they would be poor enough ; 
but, in his present frame of mind, the major was 
able to regard such poverty as honorable and not 
altogether disagreeable. 

He had been out shooting all day at Chaldi- 
cotes, with Dr. Thorne and a party who were 
staying in the house there, and had been talking 
about Mr. Crawley, first with one man and then 
with another, Lord Lufton had been there, and 
young Gresham from Greshamsbury, and Mr. 
Robarts the clergyman, and news had come 
among them of the attempt made by the bishop 
to stop Mr. Crawley from preaching. Mr. Robarts 
had been of opinion that Mr. Crawley should have 
given way; and Lord Lufton, who shared his 
mother’s intense dislike of everything that came 
from the palace, had sworn that he was right to 
resist. The sympathy of the whole party had 
been with Mr. Crawley; but they had all agreed 
that he had stolen the money. 

**T fear he’ll have to give way to the bishop at 
last,” Lord Lufton had said. 

* And what on earth will become of his chil- 
dren?” said the doctor. ‘Think of the fate of 
that pretty girl; for she is a very pretty girl. It 
will be ruin to her. No man will allow himself to 
fall in love with her when her father shall have 
been found guilty of stealing a check for twenty 
pounds.” 

**We must do something for the whole family,” 
said the lord. “I say, Thorne, you haven’t half 
the game here that thore used to be in poor old 
Sowerby’s time.” 

**Haven’t 1?” said the doctor. ‘* You see Sower- 
by had been at it all his days, and never did any- 
thing else. I only began late in life.” 

The major had intended to stay and dine at 
Chaldicotes, but when he heard what was said 
about Grace, his heart became sad, and he made 
some excuse as to his child, and returned home. 
Dr. Thorne had declared that no man could allow 
himself to fall in love with her. But what if a 
man had fallen in love with her beforehand? What 
if a man had not only fallen in. love, but spoken of 
his love? Had he been alone with the doctor, he 
would, I think, have told him the whole of his 
trouble ; for in all the county there was no man 
whom he would sooner have trus with his 
secret This Dr. Thorne was known far and wide 
for his soft heart, his open hand, and his well- 
sustained indifference to the world’s opinions on 
most of those social matters with which the world 
meddles ; and therefore the words which he had 
spoken had more weight with Major Grantly than 
they would have had from other lips. As he drove 
home he almost made up his mind that he would 
consult Dr. Thorne upon the matter, There were 
many younger men with whom he was very inti- 
mate—Frank Gresham, for instance, and Lord 
Lufton himself; but this was an affair which he 
hardly knew how to discuss with a young man. 
To Dr. Thorne he thought that he could bring 
himself to tell the whole story. 

In the evening there came to him a messenger 
from Plumstead, with a letter from his father and 
some present for the child, He knew at once that 
the present had been thus sent as an excuse for 
the letter. His futher might have written by the 
post, of course; but that would have given to his 
letter a certain air and tone which he had not 
wished it to bear. After some message from the 
major’s mother, and some allusion to Edith, the 
archdeacon struck off upon the matter that was 
near his heart. 

“T fear it is all up with that unfortunate man at 
Hogglestock,” he said. ‘‘From what I hear ot 
the evidence which came out before the magis- 
trates, there can, I think, .be no doubt as to his 
guilt. Have you heard that the bishop sent over 
on the following day to stop him from preaching ? 
He did so, and sent again on the Sunday. But 
Crawley would not give way, and so far I respect 
the man; for, as a matter of course, whatever 
the bishop did, or attempted to do, he would do 
with an extreme of bad taste, probably with gross 
ignorance as to his own duty and as to the duty 
of the man under him. I am told that on the first 
day Crawley turned out of his house the messen- 
ger sent to him—some stray clergyman whom 
Mrs. Proudie keeps about the house ; and that on 
the Sunday the stairs to the reading-desk and 
pulpit were occupied by a lot of brickmakers, 
among whom the parson from Barchester did not 
venture to attempt to make his way, although he 
was fortified by the presence of one of the cathe- 
dral vergers and by one of the palace footmen. I 
can hardly believe about the verger and the foot- 
man, As for the rest, I have no doubt it is all 
true. I pity Crawley from my heart. Poor, un- 
fortunate man! The general opinion seems to be 
that he is not in truth responsible for what he has 
done. As for his victory over the bishop, nothing 
on earth could be better. 

“Your mother particularly wishes you to come 
over to us before the end of the week, and to 
bring Edith. Your grandfather will be here, and 
he is becoming so infirm that he will never come 
to us for another Christmas. Of course you will 
stay over the new year.” 

Thongh the letter was full of Mr. Crawley and 
his affairs, there was not a word init about Grace. 
This, however, was quite natural, Major Grantly 
perfectly well understood his father’s anxiety to 
carry his point without seeming to allude to the 
disagreeable subject. 

“ My father is very clever,” he said to himself— 
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“very clever. But he isn’t so clever but one can 
see how clever he is.” 

On the next day he went into Silverbridge, intend- 
ing to call on Miss Prettyman. He had not quite 
made up his mind what to say to Miss Prettyman ; 
nor was he called upon to do so, as he never got 
as far as that lady’s house. While walking up the 
High street he saw Mrs. Thorne in her carriage, 
and, ag 3 matter of course, he stopped to speak 
toher. He knew Mrs. Thorne quite as intimately 
as - did her husband, and liked her quite as 
we 

** Major Grantly,” she said, speaking out loud to 
him half across'the street, “I was very angry 
with you yesterday. Why did you not come up 
to dinner? We had a room ready for you and 
everything.” 

“T was not quite well, Mrs. Thorne.” 

“* Fiddlestick! Don’t tell me of not being well. 
There was Emily breaking her heart about you.” 

“I’m sure Miss Dunstable——” 

* To tell you the truth, I think she'll get over it. 
It won’t be mortal with her. But do tell me, 
Major Grantly, what are we to think about this 
poor Mr. Crawley? It was so good of you to be 
one of his bailsmen.” 

“He would have found twenty in Silverbridge, 
if he had wanted them.” 

** And do you hear that he has defied the bishop? 
I do go like him for that. Not but what poor Mrs. 
Proudie is the dearest friend I have in the world, 
and I’m always fighting a battle with old Lady 
Lufton on her behalf. But one likes to see one’s 
friends worsted sometimes, you know.” 

“TI don’t quite understand what did happen at 
Hogglestock on Sunday,” said the major. 

“Some say he had the bishop’s chaplain put 
under the pump. I don’t believe that ; but there 
is no doubt that when the poor fellow tried to get 
into the pulpit, they took him and carried him 
neck and heels out of the church. But, tell me, 
Major Grantly, what is to become of the family ?” 

** Heaven knows |” 

Is it not sad? And that eldest girl is so nice? 
They teli me she is perfect—not only in beauty, 
but in manners and accomplishments. Every- 
body says she talks Greek just as well as she 
does English, and that she understands philo- 
sophy from the top to the bottom.” 

** At any rate, she is so good and se lovely that 
one cannot but pity her now,” said the major. 

“*You know her, then, Major Grantly? By-the- 
by, of course you do, as you were staying with 
her at Framley.” 

“Yes, I know her.” 

“What is to become of her?” I’m going your 
way. You might as well get into the carriage, 
and I'll drive you home, If he is sent to prison— 
and they say he must be sent to prison—what is 
to become of them?” 

Then Major Grantly did get into the carriage, 
and, before, he got out again, he had told Mrs, 
Thorne the whole story of his love. 

She listened to him with the closest attention ; 
not only interrupting him now and then with 
little words, intended to signify her approval. 
He, as he told his tale, did not look her in the 
face, but sat with his eyes fixed upon her muff. 

** And now,” he said, glancing up at her almost 
for the first time as he finished his speech—“ and 
now, Mrs. Thorne, what am I to do?” 

“Marry her, of course,” said she, raising her 
hand aloft and bringing it down heavily upon his 
knee as she gave her decisive reply. 

“‘H—sh—h,” he exclaimed, looking back in 
dismay toward the servants. 

“Oh, they never hear anything up there. 
They’re thinking about the last pot of porter they 
had, or the next they’re to get. Deary me, Iam 
so glad! Of course you'll marry her.” 

**You forget my father.” 

“No, I don’t. What has a father to do with it? 
You’re old enough to please yourself without 
asking your father. Besides, Lord bless me, the 
archdeacon isn’t the man to bear malice, He'll 
storm and threaten and stop the supplies for a 
month or so. Then he’ll double them, and take 
your wife to his bosom, and kiss her and bless 
her, and all that kind of thing. We all know 
what parental wrath means in such cases as 
that.” 

“ But my sister——” 

** As for your sister, don’t talk to me about her. 
I don’t care two straws about your sister. You 
must excuse me, Major Grantly, but Lady Hartle- 
top is really too big for my powers of vision.” 

**And Edith—of course, Mrs. Thorne, I can’t 
be blind to the fact that in many ways such a 
marriage would be injurious to her.. No man 
wishes to be connected with a convicted thief.” 

“No, Major Grantly ; but a man does wish to 
marry the girl that he loves, At least, I suppose 
so. And what man ever was able to give a more 
touching proof of his affection than you can 
do now? If I were you, I'd be at Allington before 
twelve o’clock to-morrow—I would indeed. Wha; 
does it matter about the trumpery check? 
Everybody knows it was a mistake, if he did take 
it. And surely you would not punish her for 
that.” 

**No—no; but I don’t suppose she’d think it a 
punishment.” 

“You go and ask her, then. And I'll tell you 
what. If she hasn’t a house of her own to be 
married from, she shall be married from Chaldi- 
cotes, We'll have such a breakfast! And Ill 
make as much of her as if she were the daughter 
of my old friend, the bishop himself—I will 
indeed.” 

This was Mrs. Thorne’s advice. Before it was 
completed, Major Grantly had been carried half- 
way to Chaldicotes, When he left his impetuous 
friend he was too prudent to make any promise, 
but he declared that what she had said should 
have much weight with him. 

**You won’t mention it to anybody?” said the 
major. 

“Certainly not, without your leave,” said Mrs. 
Thorne. “Don’t you know that I'm the soul of 
honor ?” 
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THE LECEND OF A BONNET: 


Its Construction, its Voyage, and its Loss. | ij : 
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LATING THE FRAME. 


[The model having been decided upon, the frail craft 
is placed upon the siocks, and artistes equally frail pro- 
ceca ty lay ii frame. 
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THE LAUNCH. 


{Maving been finished, it is launched with great 
success On opening-day, and is christened ‘‘ Mywhata- 
eweet.”’] 





THE TRIAL TLIP. 


laving been properly freighted, trimme 1, and (Wwo)- 
Py the Mywhatasweet proceeds ou its trial trip to 
chureb, aud behaves splendidly.) 











CONDEMNED. 


[Taving mate many voyages with great profit to its 
Owner, it s Grtally put out of the service as no longer 
caworthy.} 





ITs WRECE. 


en? now defective, and its frame injure! 
‘ ovrms it has weathrre?, it is finaly brought 
©) on @ lee shore in a totally disubled condition.) 
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GONE TO THE BOTTOM. 


{After beating about among the breakers, and being 
— d by the wreckers, it drifts past the waterfalls, 
and dually goes to the bottom.) 








My Strange Bedfellow. 


Ir was done! 

The clanging of stee:, the dull thud of heavy 
guns and the vicious rattie of musketry among 
the pines had ceased. Even the crackling sound 
of the scattering fire—the last sullen growl of the 
unfinished tight—gradually died out; the blood- 
mad columns, that all day hurled themselves 
against each other—like swirling storm-clouds 
marshaled by the winc—roiled back at the ap- 
proach of night well and wounded had sunk 
down where they stood, amid the dead and dying, 
the broken gun-carriages and the plunging, blecd- 
ing horses, and slept the sleep of the utiterly 
weary on the wet, cozy ground. In contrast to 
the horrid din of an hour before the silence 
seemed almost palpable; a stillness as of the 
grave brooded over the whole field, save where 
some unbearable agony tore a great sob from the 
heart of what had lately been a man; and only 
here and there the uncertain glare of a lantcrn 
showed where the tireless surgeon plied his office 
of mercy. . 

Tho dull, drizzly rain that had all day been 
falling, ceased with the fight, as if in sympathy 
with the stormy feelings that wero now—zlas! 
but for the moment—at rest; the moon pvered 
out over the pines with a dull, lacklustre gleam, 
ag if she sickened at the scene of horror beneat): 
her. 

Thad worked hard at my amputating table all 
day. Tents we had none, for our advance had 
been too sudden for the trains to follow ; and thé 
hospitul was a clump of pines where surgeon and 
patient took the pelting of the storm—even °° 
they did the rattling of the Miniés around am 
the whoo of the shelis over them—with wha 
philosophy they might. 

My bloody task was done ; the last leg had beer 
finished ; the last stump bound up and tho last 
wound probed. My division was clear, and I was 
free to seek what rest I might after the hard 
march and harder work of the last twenty-four 
hours. Leaving strict word with my assistant, J 
walked away from the not pleasing sights and 
sounds of my ward—a green and oozy opening 
under the dripping trees—found an inclined bau) 
rather drier than the rest, and wrapping myself 
in my wet blanket, and emptying my flask, was 
soon in deep oblivion of all around me. 

How long Islept I know not ; but I was wakened 
by the gleam of the moon which had come round 
the ekirts of trees and was shining full in my face. 
Gruntirg a remark, that was hardly e« prayer, I 
rolled over and was about to close my eyes again, 
when they fell upon the figure of a man iying near 
me. The siadows had hidden him when I first lay 
down, but now the moon wrapped the still form 
in a sheet of iight. 

Not in the best of humors, and J fear more from 
habit than truer charity, I rose, and walked over 
tohim. Experience told me that no soldier, uz- 
less severely hurt, ever lay upon his back after a 
hard day's fight. On nearer approach I saw he 
was iit full Zouave uniform, with the rank-marks 
of a captain ; the soft, beardless face, indicating 
a youth scarcely out of his teens, his lips closed | 
in a light, half emile, and the small hands softly | 
crossed over his breast. The clustering brown 
curls lay damp and heavy sround the broad, 
smooth forehead, and in its very centre a round 
purple spot, the fatal outlet through which the 
young life had fied hours before, toldme al]. The 
position of the wound needed no second glance : 
the bullet had pierced the brain, and the boy had | 
been dead as the eldest Cmsar before he had 
reached the ¢cround. No skill could help him 
now; no earthly aid do aught for what of him lay 


redoubt, the fiery hail whistling by his ear and 
dropping his best men round him only to make 
his shout ring more clear and his sword point 
more steadily to the lane of fire before him. And 
again, he wa>dered in the cool shade of a wood- 
lawn glade, with a gentle face looking pleadingly 
into his, and a soft hand resting lightly on the 
arm he wound round the lithe waist! Pah! why 
should 1 bother myself about this ‘‘one more 
unfortuuate?’ So, with a grunt of discontent I 
rolled ovor, turned my back to the corpse, and 
resol 'te!y closed iny eyes. Still, L could not get 
over the idca that he lay behind me in the same 
position, 1:d the thought of the glassy eyes, 
s‘aring meaningless at the moon, would hold me- 
At 1 st m'n1 conquered matter; my body slept 
wearily and deeply ; but the mind would not rest, 
and sti. would 
“ Wickod @rcams abuse the curtained sleeper ”’ 


under tiie pines end dew. 

The pale old mother stood in the doorway of a 
pleasant cottage, shading the old eyes with a 
withered hand; a fair young girl clinging to hei 
with joyful hepe in every line of the gentle form! 
Down the green lene, under the arching boughs, 
the young Zou-Zou strode steadily toward them, 
not a muscle of his face, not a gleam of his eye, 
showing reco-nition. Both the women stretch out 
their hands and start toward him—the mother 
moans and falls prostrate in the path—the girl 
throws up her hands with a wild burst of maniac 
laughter, as the cold hand rises rigidly and points 
to the dull blue hole in the white brow. 

Suddenly all changes. Without the prompter’s 
bell the scene-shifter, Sleop, slides a new picture 
on, and we are all dancing madly under the moon- 
light to the blare of military bands, The old 
mother capers wildly at me. the 'ong wings of her 

vidow’s cap flying back, and devilish glee in her 

face. I spring frantically opposite in all imagin- 
able changes of the pigeon-wing and double- 
shuffle; the Zouave clasps the cold form of the 
young girl and glides round in wild and still 
wilder circles. One by one strange bleeding 
shapes, with ghastly, festering wounds, rise from 
the sward and join in the dance that grows mac- 
der and more weird, as the brass-bands howl and 
shriek with no earthly noises! And still th: 
Zouave flies in and out—whirls round and round 
the dancera—with more grotesque horror than 
the leading witches at some midnight sabaoth. 

Then there was a sudden rush of cavalry, 
chasing flying wretches through the glade, crush- 
ing them under the iron hoofs, and cleaving them 
with flaming sabres—and [ awoke. 

During my sleep Thad turned over—and was J 
still dreaming! The dead man had turned upon 
his side and was gazing full at me—the open vyes 
and still cold smile looking fearfully earnest in the 
uncertain light. I rubbed my eyes and muttered 
a word or two to convince myself I was really 
awake. But the more steady I looked the more 
certain [ became that the Zou-Zon—who had lain 
upon his baek—had turned over on his left side. 
with his face toward me. With a half langh 1 
composed myself to sleep again, quite sure that 

he wild figures of my dream had gotten my mem- 
ory confused; and that the dead soldier—for 
stone-lead I knew him to be—had all the time 
been lying on his side. J slept deeply, and was 
only awakened by a hitch in my blanket prevent-. 
ing my turning. At once my eyes were fixed upon 
the corpse. 

This time I was sure of it! The Zouare had 
turned again! He now lay on his right side with 
lis back to me! My heart beat faster and my 
breath came thicker than I would acknowledge to 
myself, and before I knew it I was in a sitting 
posture, and had half risen to investigate the 
matter. But even in the dreadful uncertainty, 
pride in my philosophy, and the thorough 
hostility I cherished to all kinds and forms of 
superstition, kept me still. Pshaw! It must be 
some optical delasion—the man was dead, beyond 
a doubt! No, he could not possibly have moved ; 
it must be some trick of the memory! §SoI laid 
down facing the movable corpse and quite 
reasoned myerelf into a steady pulse again. Three 
times I nearly dropped into fitful slumber ; three 
times I started uneasily and caught myself, with 
half-waking cunning, opening my eyes, and sud. 
denly fixing them on my neighbor, to catch him 
in the act. But no! He lay quite still and I 
soon’ fell into a deep, dreamless sleep, with the 
firm impression of my last idea—that he did lie on 
his right side—clearly daguerreotyped on my 
memory. So heavy was my sleep that I half 
unwrapped my blanket without waking ; only an 
undefined sense of cold crept over me. Gradually 
this made mo restless, and a slight rustling near 
my head woke me at once, 

Even in the act of waking the idea of my rest- 
lees neighbor came into my mind and I turned 
involuntarily. 

The moon had nearly gone down bebind the 





there on the wet ground. So back I went to the | 
spot I had already warmed, coiled up in my blanket | 
again, and tried to sleep. ° | 
T am not naturally sentimental ; on the reveree, 
rather pride myself on the philosophy and com- 
mon-sense view with which I look at life. Cone | 
stant familiarity with death, too, had given mea 
habit of treating it with something like contempt. | 


| A dead man, more or jess, from the late fight, was 


| 


about as much to me es a drop or two more in| 
the rain that had paesed by with it. Still, some- | 
how I got reetiess and chilled; sleep fled from 
my cyclids, and whenever I closed them the young 
Zouave stood before me in all the varied and fan- 


| tastic shapes that haunt the wearied and yet | 


i sleepless mind. When I opened them, there he | 








lay—still, quict, seemingly comfortable—smiling 
in the broad moonlight. 

It was no use; I could not slecp, and I could 
not get hita ont of my mind. Now he was bravely 
startingfrom home, hiding an aching heart with 
1 smiling mask, and striving hard to sperk cheery 
words to the wan, pale mother, who waved a last 
God-speed! Now hoe was marching gayly to the 


belt o” pin ©, and had left me in deep shadow ; 
lu! her beam@# still silvered the high ridge of the 
sore, ‘lero he layin a light doubly clear from 
the dense elinde around. Bu/, gracious heaven, 
Le lad turned once more! Once more he faced 
mec! Once mere the staring cyes and still smilo 
were fixed uroi me! And this time they 
seeme | to mock and jeer me. 

Tos t up, rest on my hands, and stare fixedly at 
him. was the invo‘untary work of a second. 

Yes! There was no doubt about it—the corpse 
had turned this time certainly! Twice—yes, 


straw may turn the ¢urrent of fancy; tho mos 
exaggerated ideas are not too wild, and the most 
impossible forms of events seize us and hold us 
in an unrelenting grasp of iron. Yes! It was 
evident this was my punishment! But what 
would come next? My breath labored even more 
painfully, and I shook from head to foot as if in 
an ague. could not look up. Great heaven, if 
the horrid cadaver should even now have ren 
should have walked away—or, horrot os horrors 
should have crouched ap to my side! This last 
notion no sooner flashed over mo than it took 
root deeper than the plainest truth. Lcould feel 
an even colder chill run down by my righ’ side; 
could feel the horrid thing nesfling close—closer. 
to me; and—thongh I pressed my hands hard 
upon my eyeballs—could plainly see the still 
smile flickering end twisting into a sardonic grin 
—the glazed eyes leer and blink upon me—and— 
oh, God! the cold, damp hand strefch forth to 
grasp me! 

With a stifled yell I raised my head and glared 
where it had been. There it lay, still and quiet, 
on the same side as when I last looked ; the moon 
now only lighting up the face and shoulders. 

Steadily I gazed, and the corpse lay still and 
quiet. 

Pshaw! what an idiot I had been—how cause- 
less all my terror—how careless, how unfeeling 
my actions! Of course I saw it now—my casual 
examination had erred—the poor fellow could not 
be dead—he was only in a deep swoon, but per- 
haps—perhaps.it was now too late! 

Quite reassured, with the swiftness of light I 
argued myself into the certainty of this; and 
feeling in my side-pocket for a probe, I rose and 
stepped to the side of the wounded man. The 
reaction had left me perfectly calm, and tho new 
idea had such hold of my morbid fancy that « 
could not now consider him anything but a 
wounded suffering fellow-creature. 

In the twenty steps it took to reach his side I 
had already conjured up tho laugh it would raiso 
at the mess when known that I—the scoffer—the 
skeptic—the philosopher—had been frighted out 
of all thought and reason by the sight of ao 
wounded Zouave. In my stato of high nervous 
tension I was so impressed with the excellence of 
the joke, that I actually smiled as I leant oyer 
and took up the unresisting hand that lay so mill 
on tho red trowsers. Its deadly chill curdled the 
blood around my very heart and froze the smile} 
upon my lips With every sense strung to a point 
of painful acuteness I place my ear to the 
stiffoned lips and listen for the faintest flutter 
of breath—tear open the yellow vest, and press 
on the breast for the lightest pulsation, No—all 
is still—the man is surely dead—stone dead! 

The certainty almost stops my heart, a wild 
shrick of mortal terror .sbors for utterance in 
my chesi—my brain whirls, and—what!—yos!— 
a single glance downward, and the whole nervous 
strain bursts out into a peal of frantic laughter: 
that circles and echoes round my head! Shout! 
after shout I send out. The whole force of my! 
tense nerves secms spent in one great peal of 
laughter, T press my hand hard upon my heart, 
while my breath gets painfully short and my 
sides seem cracking with tho strain ; and still my 
wild ha. al rings out, clearer and redoubled 
from the echoes of the pine forest. Aud sud 
denly— 


} 


“ Then it faded 93 it came,"’ 


and I sat quite still, very breathless and more 
ashamed, by the dead man’s side. : 

But I was myself again. Thé mystery was 
solved by that last glance! The Zou-zou’s pockets 
were inside out ! 

One of tho human wolves that ever hover round 
the trail of the fight had robbed the corpso and 
turned it over. Another coming later had ex- 
amined the empty pocket, but being of hopeful 
mind, had again turned it over to got at the 
other ! ° 

Day was breaking, so taking my blanket I 
walked over to the ward again to make the whole 
staff merry at my expense until we were once 
more on the war-path, 


Ruling Passion Strong in Death, 


Ow April 2, 1776, thero died at her house in 
Boyle street, Burlington Gardens, London, ono Mra, 
Margaret Thompson, whose will affords a notable speci- 
men of the ruling passion strong in death: 

‘*In the name of God, Amen, I, t p- 
son, being of sound mind, &c., de desire that when my 
soul is departed from this wicked world, my body and 
effects may be disposed of in the manner ‘ollowing: I 
desire that all my handkerchiefs that may have un- 
washed at the time of my decease, after they have been 
got together by my old and trusty servant, Sarah Stuart, 
be put by her, and by her alone, at the bottom of my 
coffin, which 1 desire may be made large enough for 
that purpose, together with such a quantity of the bes¢ 
Scotch snuff (in which she knoweth I always had the 
greatest delight) as will cover my deceased body; and 
this I desire the more especially as it is usual to put 
flowers into the coffins of departed friends, and nothing 
can be so fragrant and refreshing to me as that precious 
powder. But strictiy charge that no man be suffered 
to approach my body till the coffin is closed, and it is 
necessary to carry me 1o wy burial, which I order in 
he manner following: 

«Six men to be my bearers, who are known to be tho 
greatest snuff-takers in the parish of St. James, West- 
minster; instead? of mourning each to wear a sunff- 
colored beaver hat, which I desire may be bought for 
that purpose, and given to them. Six maidens of my 
old acquaintance, viz., &c., to bear my pall, each to bear 
a proper hood, and to carry a box filled with the best 
Scotch snuff to take for their refreshment as they ga 





three times—that implacable Zou-zou had turned 
since I laid Cown, | 

Great beads stood upon my brow ; ar iron band | 
seemed pressing on my throat; my very heart | 
turned sick within me. I forced myself to strug- 
cle up—took a haf step forward, and then by an 
irresistible impulse sunk down, and buried my face 
n my hancs, 

Was this a punishment for my skepticism ? for 
my scofling at the supernatural? for my too care- 
less walking in the midst of death? 

In moments of high excitement the slightest 





glong. Before my corpse, I desire the minister may bo 
inv.ted to walk and to take a oertain quantity of the 
said snuff, not exceeding one pound, to whom aleo [ 
bequeath five guineas on condition of his eo doing. And 

also desire iny old and faithful servant, Sarah Stuart, 
to walk before the corpse, to distribute every twenty 
yards a large handful! of Scotch enuff to the ground and 
upon the crowd who may possibly follow me to tho 
burial-place on which condition I bequeath her twenty 
pounds, And I also desire that at least two bushels of 
the said snuff may be distributed at the door of my 
house in Boyle street.” 


Sho then particulerizes her legacies; and over and 


above every legacy «he desires may be given one pound 
of good Scotch suud, which she calls tue grand cordial 
of uature. : 
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WRONCED. 
Wea, child, I know thon art ; 
But, ah! they little know, who lightly speak, 
The broken idol that has bowed thy heart 
' And made thee thus so weak. 


Not theirs to think or guess, 
Who mix with idle sneers your woman’sname— 
How long you lingered for that one caress— 
Your kisses saved for shame! 


Unspoke of are the days 
When thy true spirit fled the common throng, 
Waiting for that sweet lie that sung thy praise— 
For him who did thee wrong! 


Tiid is thine absent gaze ; 
But half-awake and dazzled in the light 

Of waking earth, whose sun has seemed a blaze 
Too strong for thy poor sight ; 


I know their bitter tongue, 
Their cruel words—I know the jealous eye 
Which all thy hidden sorrow pries among 
With courteous mockery. 


Strong in their own hard right, : 
With stiffened eyes they look upon thy sin, 
And, thanking Gad their honor knows no blight, 

Their quiet fault’ shut in. 


Laugh in their rigid face ! 

Whom, love, if not for thee, was Heaven for? 
Tell them a sweet forgiving angel prays— 

That thou art at the door. 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


Ar Mrs, Perkins’s monthly reception I was chat- 
ting in a corner with the pretty Miss Jenny Perkins, 
her niece, of whom I had long been an admirer. 
Speaking of marriage, the young lady declared, 
as young ladies are apt to do, that she was 
determined to die an old maid—if she lived long 
enough. 

“Tf you live long enough single,” I answered. 
“Methinks, Miss Jenny, I have heard the same 
cruel sentiments expressed by others ; but, alas! 
you know what the poet says : ‘ Weak and irreso- 
lute is man’ (which includes woman) ; ‘ The pur- 
pose of to-day,’ etc.” 

“T confess that we are sometimes caught,” 
answered the lady, “but that is because men are 
so persistent in pursuing us.” 

“It is true,” I replied, “ that, according to the 
customs of society, we must be the attacking 
party; but our mining operations (that is to say, 
diamonds, etc., from the mines of Golconda), the 
attacks in broad day, the fire of bouquets, billets- 
deuz, etc.. would avail but little if the place were 
really resolved to resist. It is the treason within, 
the tender glances, the double entendres, the 
thousand nothings that the world does not see, 
that encourage the enemy to persevere until he 
effects a lodgment in tke very heart of the 
place.” ‘ 

“Truly, sir,” said Jenny, “‘to hear you, one 
would suppose it is we who make love. Perhaps 
you speak from experience ?” 

Now, as Miss Jenny had long received my atten- 
tions with a somewhat tantalizing indifference, I 
was not a little nettled at the malice of her re- 
mark, and answered : 

“From observation only. The fact is, women 
seem to be attracted by the torch of Hymen as 
irresistibly as insects by the light of a candle.” 

“That may be so; but it is because you men 
are forever holding the deceitful torch before our 
eyes until we become blinded by it.” 

“Blinded, because you always look toward it.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Jones,” said Jenny, somewhat 
piqued, “* with so many pretty creatures hovering 
around the torch you hold out to them, how 
happens it that you have never caught one of 
them ?” 

“Have I not often expressed my resolution 
never to attempt it? I do not mean to insinuate 
anything uncomplimentary to the sex, and frankly 
acknowledge that I am sometimes strongly 
tempted to break this determination; but I 
fear——."* 

“That the grapes would be sour, perhaps.” 

* Le mot Vest! Listen, Miss Jenny : I will bet 
you a—kiss that, before Mrs. Perkins’s next re- 
ception, a cértain young gentleman of your 
acquaintance will have received at least a dozen 
offers of marriage.” © 

“There is a modest bet,” said my friend Phil 
Perkins, son of our hostess, who came up at that 
moment to claim my fair antagonist for the dance. 
* Cousin, will you permitme to hold your stakes?” 

**You may receive Mr. Jones’s if you wish,” 
answered Jenny ; “‘ for my part, I prefer to hold 
my own.” 

* That you are well able to do,” said I; “* but if 
another is to hold my stakes, permit me to con- 
vert them into a dozen pairs of kids—Alexandre’s 
best. It is true it would not be an even bet.” 

“ But, then, the chances are so much against 
;oa that the odds are fair enough,” said Jenny. 
“T accept. I'll take lilac-colored, number six-and- 
a-half, if you please, sir.” | 

** When they are won.” 

“ ‘That is to say, at the next reception. Adieu!” | 

The next moment she and her cousin were 
whirling around in the mazes of the waltz, 

* . a . * . 














* 

On the next evening Philip and I were smoking | 
together in my apartment. 

“ May I ask,” said he, “ what you meant by | 
that absurd bet last night?” 

**T mean to win it.” 

** 4nd how, pray?” 

‘* By advertising for a wife.” 

* And so you fancy that you can find twelve 
simipletons who will take you up seriously ?” 

“*Ican try,” said L. “In fact, I have already 
commenced the advertisement.” 

“ May I help you in this laudable undertaking ?” 


‘draws attention.” 


to mend a slight rip in one of my immaculates last | 
night, and the little minx sewed the fingers to- 
gether; I lost the first dance in consequence. 
How far have you - 
“*Marrmonmn.’ The heading, you know, 


“Good. What next?” 

**A young man, twenty years of age’——” 

“ Tautological.” 

“True. Ieflace ‘young.’ It stands ‘a man’— | 
but who wants to marry ‘a man’?” © | 

“None but a woman; and as there are no wo- 
men left in this country, all being ladies, you had | 
better entitle yourself ‘ A gentlemn.’ ” | 

“That is better: ‘A gentleman, twenty years | 
of age.’” 

“Stop,” said Philip ; “that is too precise. Most 
women have a fancy for some particular age, 
which is not always twenty. I would say, ‘ Be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty.’” | 

* But I am not yet twenty-one.” 

** Ah, you stand by the truth, do you? That is 
commendable. Say, then, ‘Between twenty and 
thirty.’ ” 

“I follow your counsel: ‘ A gentleman, between 
twenty and thirty years of age, with bie eyes, 
light hair, nose slightly pug——’” 

“Too precise again,’ interrupted Philip. 
** Leave a little to the imagination, Yon will not 
lose, even though you are a good-looking fellow. 
Say, rather, in general terms, ‘Of good personal 
appearance.’’’ ; 

**So be it. Itisdown. What next ?” 

** ¢ Pleasing address, amiable disposition, excel- 
lent principles, and engaged in a lucrative profes- 
sion——’” 

** Pardon, if you please, my respectable mentor,” 
said I, “Iwill take your word for the personal 
appearance and the pleasing address, and also | 
flatter myself that the amiable disposition and 
good principles may be founded on fact, but as to 
the lucrative profession, permit me to observe 
that, although my shingle has been up for a 
month, I have not yet received my first fee.” 

“TI have said nothing to the contrary. I say 
only that your profession, the law, is lucrative.” 

** That is a distinction with a difference. It is 
written. What next?” | 

*** Would like (with a view to matrimony) to 
meet with a young lady, handsome, amiable, ac- 
complished, of attractive manners——’ ” 

**Pardon again,” I interrupted. ‘Consider, 
Philip, as my object is merely to get as many 
offers as possible, would it not be injudicious to | 
exact so much; since, for one woman who pos- | 
sesses all these attractions there are thousands 
who do not ?”’ 

‘* My dear Tom,” said Philip, “ any feminine who 
would be silly enough to answer your advertise- | 
ment would be silly enough to fancy herself pos- 
sessed of all the charms you may ask ; or even if 
she had sufficient perception to see that she was 
not a Venus, she would still believe what was 
wanting in beauty to be amply made up in the 
other requirements, Trouble yourself no more 
with doubts; I know the sex.” 

“*T yield to your greater experience. Go on.” 

***Of an affectionate disposition, domestically 
inclined—one calculated, in short, to render a 
home happy.’” 

“More high qualities?” said I, 

‘The more there are, the more each woman 
will think it resembles her.” 

“You seem to think the bump of self-esteem 
sufficiently developed in womankind.” 

‘*No more so than in men. Every man who 
thinks of marrying (unless a fortune-hunter) looke 
out for some woman who possesses most of the 
qualities I have enumerated, and, sooner or later, 
usually fancies he has found her—and, what is 
more, that he is worthy of her.” 

** Mentor, you are a cynic.” 

“Cynic or not, it isasIsay. Nevertheless, I 
do not deny that there may be some women who 
are tolerably perfect. Perhaps you have met 
some such yourself?” 

I thought of Jenny, but said nothing. 

“T thought so,” said Phil, smiling; “‘and yo 
do not consider yourself altogether unworthy ?” 

“That may be; but then——” 

% But then every one is not engaged in such a 
lucrative profession, nor possesses such good 
principles, as Mr. Tom Jones.” 

TI certainly claim to be a man of honor.” 

“Certainly. Now let us go on with our little 
stratagem to decoy innocents.” 

** Decoy innocence ?” 

**T said innocents.” 

**Tt is all the same, Philip. Is it exactly right 
this deception, this trifling with affections?” 

“Do you fancy they will fall in love with you 
from’your description of yourself? I have heard 
of love at first sight, but this would be a culmina- 
tion of sensibility, which even Michelet himself 
has failed to notice.” 

**T do not mean affections exactly, but hopes.” 

“If there are any hopes deceived, it is a lesson 
they must all go through sooner or later.” 

‘* My cynical philosopher, what you say may be 
true, but I am not anxious to be the teacher.” 














“As you choose. .When is the bet to be de- 
cided ?” ‘ 

“The bet—a month hence, 
see so much harm in this matter. It is only a 
joke.” 

“That is all,” said Phil, smiling. ‘Take your 
pen. ‘Such a woman may meet with a response 
to the longings of her soul,’” 

“ Philip, is not that rather highfalutin ?” 

* Tt suits the sex,” said he, 

My advertisement, as finished, was as follows : 


“MaturmontaL—A gentleman between twenty 


} 
After all, I do not | 


, and thirty years of age, of good personal appear- 
| auce, pleasing address, amiable disposition, ex- 


cellent principles, and engaged in a lucrative pro- 
fession, would like (with a view to matrimony) to 
meet with a young lady, or widow, handsome, ac- 
complished, of attractive manners, an affectionate 
disposition, domestically inclined ; one calculated, 


| in short, to render a home happy. Such a woman 


may meet with ar nse to the longings of her 





gaid be, “Il owe Jenny alittle grudge. Lasked her | soul (money no object), by addressing a line to 





Damon, Box 1099, office of the Doty Gestie, All 
communications strictly confidential.” 

{t was inserted in the Gazette, but the pleas- 
antry appeared to me so apparent, that I was 
somewhat doubtful of its being answered. My 
doubts, however, were settled on going to the 
office of the paper a few days afterward, where I 
found half-a-dozen letters addressed to Danion, 
and during more than a week others continued to 
pour in, 

One evening Philip came to my rooms. 

‘* What success, friend Cwlebs?” said he. 

I emptied a basket of billets-doux on the table. 

He was surprised at the number. 

* All bona-fide?” he asked. 

**You shall judge for yourself,” said I, opening 
a letter, which I read aloud, as follows: 


** Miss Prim’s Youne Lapres’ InsTITUTE. 
‘‘Dearn Sm-—Imprisoned by the tyranny of 


| my guardian (although nearly jifleen years of age) 


in this nunnery (for it is more like a nunnery than 
anything else), imagine my ecstasy when my eyes 


lighted on your advertisement in a morning paper, | 
offering me a means of deliverance from my | 


prison, where we are obliged to rise at the ring- 
ing of the horrid bell at siz o’clock in the morning, 
and speak nothing but French all day, and go to 
bed, I mean retire, at nine o’clock. 

**T have an instinctive feeling that you are the 
elegant young gentleman in the gilt buttons (is it 
the army or navy? I dote on officers)—who has 
passed our windows twice this week, and looked at 
me so the last time. The next time you pass, 
please wear your sword (I love swords) and epau- 
lets. 

T will not say I am very handsome, but as to 
accomplishments, our class has finished rhetoric 
and mental philosophy, and will soon be through 
with the moral (if we stay here), and we are some- 
what advanced in Latin and Greek, and will soon 
begin trigonometry and——” 

‘**Enough—enough !” cried Philip. ‘ Poor little 
innocent bird, who wishes to fly from one cage to 
another. Burn that letter, Tom.” 

“You forget the bet. I must keep it for evi- 
dence ; but I will erase the name, which is suffi- 
ciently unromantic to be the true one. Listen to 


| the next : 


*‘ Srr—It is not without much hesitation that I 
venture to respond to your advertisement, being 
conscious that my pretensions to beauty and 
aecomplishments are surpassed by those of 
others——” 

“Proper affectation of modesty,” muttered 
Pail. 

** The frankness with which you state your po- 
sition in life, and the noble disdain you express 
for lucre, merit an equal sincerity on my part, and 
I therefore inform you that my heart has already 


speaking, not at all so—but both were repentant 
Magdalena, One had been “ cruelly deceived,” 
and the other “driven by want,” &c. 

Five of these epistles were consigned to the fire, 
as their writers expressed an irrevocable deter- 
mination never to marry, which was very cruel, 
as they were all confident they were formed to 
render a home happy. The other twelve being 
‘Sufficiently declaratory, were retained. 

‘Permit me to congratulate you,” said Philip, 
‘on winning the wager. As umpire, I shall in- 
sist that my cousin pays it fairly.” 

“As you have aided me to win it, I am sorry 
the stakes cannot be divided.” 

“Very sorry, doubtless,” answered Philip, ‘‘ but 
give me a cigar, and I will take the will for the 
deed,” . 





As I drew my porte-cigares from my pocket, 


| there came with it a neat little note addressed to 


Damon, which I had found at the office of the 
Gazette a few days before, but had forgotten. I 
read it aloud, as follows: 


“Srr—A gentleman between twenty and thirty 
years of age, of good personal appearance, pleas- 
ing address, amiable disposition, excellent prin- 
ciples, and engaged in a lucrative profession, has 
been the object of my soul’s longings ever since I 
have been in the market. ° But, alas! I fear I can 
hardly pretend to all the accomplishments you 
require in the fortunate one who is to become 
Mrs. Damon, and even ifI were such a paragon, 
would hardly deem myself worthy the gifted in- 
dividual described in your advertisement. 

‘In regard to personal appearance, my mirror 
tells me I am not absolutely a fright, but modesty 
forbids me from saying more. I am of an affec- 
tionate disposition, since I have a pet kitten and 
two canaries, and certainly domestically inclined, 
since nothing would suit me better than to be 
mistress of a fine house, and am sure I would 
render my husband happy if he gave me plenty 
of pin-money. Yours, in hope, EsPERANZA. 

“St. Valentine’s Day. Box 998687 B—— P. 0.” 





This bantering letter somewhat piqued my 
curiosity. 

“Some mischievous school-girl, doubtless, or 
perhaps some lady’s maid,” suggested Philip. 

“It appears to me too logical for the one, anid 
too well spelled for the other,” I answered ; “‘ but 
then a young lady in society would hardly answer, 
even in a joke, an advertisement for a wife.” 

‘Not probable, but possible—a freak of St, 
Valentine’s day.” ' 

“But then she would not have given an ad- 
dress.” 

* Fictitious of course, like the name.” 

This conclusion was not satisfactory to me, and 
I determined to hear more if possible from the fair 





been touched by one by whom my capacity for 


affection and for making home happy was proved 


by two short years (oh! how short) of wedded | 


bliss. .I am entirely penniless. My widow's weeds | 


I shall always wear. I have no desire ever again 
to change my dress or my name, but write these 
lines in the hope of meeting with one sympathetic 
friend who can feel for my lonely situation.” 


**While she feels in his pockets, I presume,” 
quoth Mr, Perkins. 

* Philip, have you no compassion ?” 

**None here.” 

“Then you shall hear no more of the widow’s 
sorrows. Here is something in a masculine 
hand: 

“Dear Damon—I am surprised that a fellow 
with so many advantages should be obliged to ad- 
vertise for a wife. 

“Pray, what’s your lucrative profession—run- 
ner, stool-pigeon, Peter Funk, or what? I'd like 
to go shares, Can't you take me in? 

* Yours, Pyrutas.” 

“T am afraid,” said Phil, smiling, “‘ that ‘offer’ 
will not do for evidence.” 

I tossed it into the fire and took up another 
letter : 


“Deer Srr—Altho fortin has condemmed me 
to umble circumstances, it has allers bin the 
longin aspirashun of me hart to arise abuv me at 
present loly posishun wensoever I could mect 
with one capable of appreeshiating the deep feel- 
ings which I feel. 

** Me father (but I will throw a vale over him— 
the winecup, alas!) me mother takes in plain 
sewing, but I have a sole abuv sich things, hay- 
ing received a fair eddicashun (as you may per- 
ceive) and some accomplishments, being able to 
cook and wash and iron—I mean to say, to over- 
see to sich things in my ouse (wen I get one), 
that they be done as they ought to. So I 
offer——” 

“Too aspiring a damsel, I should fancy,” said 
Phil, “for such an unambitious young man as 
you.” 

“‘ Decidedly—but it is an offer.” 

“ Without tergiversation.” 

The next epistle is terribly long—four pages, 
crossed—consequently not very legible; some- 
thing about “‘ Husband—Oalifornia—left seven 
years ago—desolate and forlorn—dependent on 


| friends,” 


‘Male or female?” asked Phil. 

“Don’t say—‘ longs for a congenial partner— 
warm disposition—confident—calculated to male 
a man happy—address Penelope.’” 

Thus I continued to read letter after letter until 
seventeen (not counting the one from Mr. Pythias) 
had been perused. Six.were apparently from 
young girls, five of whom had “longings” o1 
“aspirations,” and ali of whom, as Philip said, 
were unsophisticated. Six were from widows— 
“ grass”’—or otherwise, of whom one-half were 
“inconsolable” and the rest “resigned, and 
hopeful of a brighter future.” Three were from 
fair ones whose position in life could not he ab- 
solutely determined from their words, which were 
suspiciously ambiguous. Two were from ladics 
whose reputation was doubtful—or more correctly 








Esperanza. So the next day I answered her note 
as follows : 


““Mr. Damon presents his compliments to Miss 
Esperanza, with the assurance that her letter has 
already rendered him hers, and in the hope of in- 
ducing her to accept him for her Valentine, begs 
her to accord him the honor of an interview.” 


This very flat note received the compliment of 
the following answer : 


‘** Your assurance delights me, but since my let- 
ter has won your heart (it cannot be a Richmond) 
permit me to decline acceding to your request, 
lest a personal interview should lose me my con- 
quest. There is an indefinable charm in an un- 
known love. You know what they ray of Dante 
and Beatrice. The imagination has full play, and 
we are apt to fancy more than the reality would 
justify. Thus, guided by your description of 
yourself, one might suppose you to be a modern 
Apollo promenading in a New York hat, gloves 
and cane. Perhaps on your part you fancy me a 
Daphne, and. that in winning me you might be 
winning laurels. Let us then continue to enjoy 
the pleasures of the imagination.” 


To this I replied, that I was not an Apollo, 
neither was I a Satyr, though it might be supposed 
she thought me one—she wrote so satirically ; 
then followed a rigmarole about what I pictured 
her to myself—could not be entirely mistaken-- 
mind daguerreotyped in letters, &c., and con- 
cluding, ‘‘Pride prevents me from asking a favor 
that has been once refused, but if, fair Esperanza, 
you should visit Sartor’s saloon to-morrow at one 
o'clock, you will find one of your most sincere 
admirers at the table near the window. You wil} 
recognize him by a pair of straw-colored gloves, 
a blue scarf and diamond pin.” 

I had no intention of taking up the position 
indicated, nor of wearing such flashy habiliments, 
but I had frequently observed: there at the hour 
named a good-looking young man “got up” ag 
described. I intended to place myself at an ad- 
joining table in the hope that an invitation, as I 
thought, so delicately worded would be accepted, 

This hope, however, received its quietus in the 
following lines : 

“Smm—Please to pardon a passing folly and 
cease this correspondence, EsPERANZA.” 


The perusal of these lines caused me a variety 
of “conflicting emotions.” Baffled curiosity, 
perhaps a little mortified anger, and a desire to 
laugh, moved me by turns. My first impulse was to 
toss the note into the fire with a resolution to 
think no more of it, To burn the paper was not 
difficult, but it was not so easy to dismiss its con- 
tents from my mind. In vain I lighted cigar 
after cigar, and endeavored to bend my atiention 
to “ Blackstone.” My thoughts would revert to 
my unknown correspondent, and my desire to 
learn more of her only increased. 

Why not try once more? I thought. She does 
not know me, and if I fail no one will know of my 
defeat. Thomas, we will attempt a coup de guerre, 

I wrote, asking her pardon for disobeying her 
last injunction, declaring that I was compelled to 
do so not by an idle curiosity or a persistent 
desire to annoy a lady, but because her letters 
had excited in me an admiration which rendered 
it impossible for me to live without once morg 
endeavoring to penetrate her incognita, 
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“‘As a proof of my sincerity I take the liberty 
of sending you a portrait which, though, you 
may cast aside without a thought, it will at least 
afford me some pleasure to think has been for a 
moment in your possession. I await but one 
kind word to reveal the real name of him whose 
likeness is enclosed.” 


The portrait was a photograph of Philip, a 
souvenir of college days. I hesitated a moment 
before sending it, in consequence of some in- 
vidious comparisons that occurred to me in 
regard to the “confidence man ;” but the remem- 
brance of certain occurrences when my friend 
was a Sophomore and I a Freshman, and thé 
thought that all is fair in love, decided me. 

Now Philip was my opposite in personal ap- 
pearance ; tall and slender, with dark eyes and 
regular features, his likeness was that of a’ de- 
cidedly handsome man. It occurred to me after the 
letter was sent that should my coup succeed in 
bringing about an interview between me and my 
unknown tormentor, her disappointment would 
be increased by the anticipations excited by the 
portrait ; but my fears in regard to this began to 
be allayed when, after waiting impatiently for six 
days, no answer came. In fact it was hardly 
reasonable to. expect one, and I had nearly given 
up all hope, having come to the conclusion that 
Esperanza was some giddy girl, who, in a moment 
of thoughtlessness, had answered my advertise- 
ment, but who had now regretted her folly, and 
doubtless regarded my last letter merely as an 
impertinent annoyance. I was, therefore, some- 
what surprised when, on the evening of the 
seventh day, a little note in her handwriting was 
handed to me. It was as follows ; 


“Your confidence in presenting a portrait to 
one who is unknown to you merits a return of 
frankness,and I will, therefore, confess to you that 
the manly features of him whose likeness you 
have sent me have long been engraved on the 
inmost recesses of my heart, for know, Damon, 
we have met before ; but little did I imagine, when 
engaged in this frivolous correspondence, that he 
to whom I was writing was the possessor of those 
dark waving locks and those piercing black eyes 
whose glances ence encountered mine, leaving an 
impression never to be effaced; but alas! your 
advertisement was only a pleasantry, and I have 
doubtless done wrong in revealing so much. 
Pardon an ingenuousness prompted by feeling, 
and seek no more to penetrate the incognita of 
her who signs herself for the last time 

‘* ESPERANZA.” 


I hardly know whether this letter caused me 
the most surprise or chagrin. How I envied 
Philip his black eyes ; the melancholy sentimental 
expression of his face! My brown hair appeared 
to me red; my blue eyes green. While debating 
in my mind whether to answer the letter in the 
character of my friend or not—and how to answer 
it, as it was not probable the deception could be 
kept up much longer, Philip entered my room. 
He was in high spirits. 

“Well; Tom, my boy,” said he, “how many 
more epistles have you received from unsophis- 
ticated school-girls, inconsolable widows and 
virtuous Magdalens?” Without pausing for a 
reply, he continued, “And the fair Esperanza, 
may I ask how far you have progressed with her ? 
How many interviews have youhad? Have you 
kissed the tips of her fingers as yet? You are 
silent, perhaps you have advanced to the lips? I 
would not have you betray any confidence you 
know; never kiss and tell; but at the same time 
let me beg you, my dear fellow, not to carry the 
affair too far. As your mentor I must protest 
against your deceiving that poor girl too much. 
Let all be fair and above board. You look discon- 
certed. Tom! Tom! youare a sly dog. By the 
way I have been trying unsuccessfully to have a 
decent photograph taken of myself for Jenny’s 
collection. Sat twice—dead failures—made me 
look like a bilious bandit. Could you oblige me 
with the loan of the picture I had taken at 
college ?—not so cadaverous then, you know ; I will 
have it copied and return it in a day or two,” 

I looked scrutinizingly at Philip, who looked at 
the wall, as if in search of something there, I 
now regretted the unfair use I had made of his 
portrait, but not knowing what to say, proceeded 
to rummage the drawers of my bureau, and after- 
ward ransacked a trunk, naturally failing to find 
what was not there. I at last told my friend that 
I really did not khow where his picture was at 
that moment. 

“Tt was over the chimney,” said he, “the last 
time I called.” 

“Are you not mistaken ?—I don’t see it there 
now!” 

“J certainly saw it there last week,” said he, 

I hinted that the chambermaid, in arranging 
the room, had perhaps mislaid it. 

“Perhaps so,” he said; “these women are at 
the bottom of everything. It ought to be in the 
room, though.” 

“Certainly it should. I'll search again.” 

So I once more proceeded to turn everything in 
my trunks and drawers topsy-turvy. At last 
Philip thanked me, and begged me to desist. 

“Do not trouble yourself any more now,” he 
said. ‘I have not time to wait. I will see you 
to-morrow evening, I hope. Our monthly re- 
ception, you know.” 

“T shall be with you, and will bring your pic- 
ture, if I can possibly find it.” 

‘I hope you will succeed,” he answered, “for I 
should really like very much to have it by to- 
morrow evening ; but at the same time I would 
not have you give yourself too much trouble 
about it.” 

* Do not be alarmed, for if I don’t know where 
it is, at least I know where it is not.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said he. “‘ Au revoir.” 

My friend left, and for the first time I felt re- 
lieved at his going. 

The next evening I went to Mrs, Perkins’s re- 
ception. Jenny was there. I found her chatting 
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with Philip, in the same corner in which I had 
met her a month before. 

** And my gloves,” said she, after our first salu- 
tations were over; “ have you brought them ?” 

‘On the contrary, I have come to claim m) 
stakes,” 

**Do you mean to say you have won the bet?” 

**Certainly—and here are the proofs.” 

I showed her the twelve letters. 

Philip said he would certify that I had fairly 
won, 

Then I suppose I must resign myself,” she 
said, smiling, and holding out her hand. 

‘Such bets,” said I, looking hard at her rosy 
lips, ‘are usually paid-——” 

**No, no,” answered Jenny, “it was not stipu- 
lated.” 

** As a lawyer, I should be punished for the over- 
sight, and will be satisfied to touch with my lips 
the tips of those pretty fingers, since [ cannot 
(sotto voce) presume to ask for the whole hand.” 

“You are very reasonable, sir.” 

“Ah!I wish I were more so,” I answered, 
seizing her little hand and imprinting a kiss on 
the tapering fingers. 

‘* What would Esperanza say? muttered Philip. 

“Esperanza!” exclaimed Jenny, with a look 
of surprise. % 

I looked daggers at Phil. 
“Tom,” said he, ‘‘as my cousin’s cousin and 
your mentor, I consider it my duty to divulge 
what I know of that affair, because I think it 
wrong to trifle with a young girl’s affections, and 
then the gross deception,” 

I could only look imploringly. 

** Who is this Esperanza?” asked Jenny. 

** A thoughtless young lady,” answered Philip, 
‘* who was guilty the extreme imprudence (to use 
a mild word) to answer Mr. Jones’s advertisement 
for a wife, and with whom he has since kept up 
quite an active correspondence, I believe they 
have had one or more interviews.” 

I protested the contrary, but Philip declared 
that he knew better. 

“Why, Mr. Jones,” said Jenny, “‘ who would 
have thought such a thing of you? Pray, what 
have you to say for yourself now? But, stop— 
pardon—it is no concern of mine.” 

I saw that further concealment was impossible, 
and therefore resolved to make a virtue of neces- 
sity and confess my peccadillo. 80 I said to Miss 
Jenny that this Esperanza, who was doubtless 
some silly school-girl, had indeed sent a bantering 
answer to my advertisement for a wife, to which, 
having nothing better to do one evening, I had 
replied in the same manner. 

‘* And is that all?” asked Jenny. 

“Two or three other notes have passed ; but as 
I am not interested in the lady, I have concluded 
to drop the correspondence.” 

“* Have you written to inform her of your deter- 
mination ?” 

“No; I shfll not answer her last letter.” 
‘That will be impolite,” said Jenny. 

** She does not know who I am.” 

“What! You have given her a false name? 
Oh, what artful beings you men are !” 

**Not always, cousin,” said Philip. 

*“ Always in will, if not in deed,” answered Jenny, 
‘where confiding woman is concerned. Now, I 
will bet that Mr. Jones has done his best to make 
this poor simple girl believe he was really in- 
terested in her.” 

‘Could you believe me capable of such conduct, 
Miss Jenny?” I said. 

*‘ Could I believe him capable of such conduct ? 
Oh, deceitful man, behold the evidence of your 
perfidy |” 

She drew from her pocket my letters. 

“*T am Esperanza.” 

I was dumbfounded, She opened my last letter 
and took out Phil’s portrait. 

“You have altered very much, sir, since this 
portrait was tsken. Really, Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Damon, or whatever your name is, I should not 
have recognized you by it: you must have been 
quite handsome once.” : 

I looked at Philip. 

** Last night, then, you knew whore it was?” 

“Tt was in my vest pocket,” said he. ‘The 
fact is, that picture—a mean trick, Tom—betrayed 





you. About a week ago my cousin began calling 





me Damon, for what reason I could not divine, 
and, to my surprise, persisted in it. Supposing 1 
was merely affecting to be mystified, she at last, 
with an air of triumph, exhibited these letters, 


together with my picture. Of course I at once. 


understood the matter; and, as one good turn 
deserves another, divulged the name of the real 
culprit.” 

‘* Miss Esperanza,” I stammered, ‘I stand con- 
victed.” 

“It is unpardonable.” 

‘And since those manly features are engraved 
upon your heart——” 

** As my cousin and my friend, certainly.” 

**T cannot hope to be forgiven ?” 

‘* Never.” 

An idea occurred to me: 

“Perhaps, Miss Jenny, I knew who Esperanza 
was.” 

***Some silly school-girl.’ Truly, Mr. Jones, 
you are not complimentary.” 

“Children,” said Philip, ‘*I must leave you— 
engaged for the next waltz. Before I return, I 
trust th amon will have made amends to Es- 
peranza for the attentions shown to Miss Jenny.” 

It was not so easy, however, to make amends to 
Miss Jenny for the attentions shown to Esperanza. 
I succeeded, however, at last, by demonstrating 
that, while Mr. Jones had admired Miss Jenny for 
the charms of her person, the predilection of 
Damon for Esperanza was 2 tribute paid to the 
graces of her mind. 

A few months later Jenny became mine.. Phil 
was My groomsman, Such was the regult of my 
advertising for a wife. 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE FIFTEENTH LECTURE.— MR. CAUDLE HAS AGAIN 
STAID OUT LATE. MRS. CAUDLE, AT FIRST IN- 
JURED AND VIOLENT, MELTS. 

**Pernaps, Mr. Caudle, you'll tell me where this 
is to end? Though goodness knows, I needn’t 
ask that. The end is plain enough. Out—out— 
out! Every night—every night! I’m sure, men 
who can’t come home at reasonable hours have no 
business with wives; they have no right to de- 
stroy other people, if they choose to go to destruc- 
tion themselves. Ha, lord! Oh, dear! I only 
hope none of my girls wili ever marry—I hope 
they'll none of ’em ever be the slave their poor 
mother is; they shan’t if Ican help it. What do 
yousay? Nothing? Well, I don’t wonder at that, 
Mr. Oaudle, you ought to be ashamed to speak ; I 
don’t wonder that you can’t open your mouth. 
I’m only astonished that at such hours you have 
the confidence to knock at your own door. Though 
I’m your wife, I must say it, I do sometimes won- 
der at your impudence. What do yousay? No- 
thing? Ha! you are an aggravating creature, 
Caudle ; lying there like the mummy of a man, 
and never as much as opening your lips to one. 
Just as if your wife wasn’t worth answering! It 
isn’t so when you’re out, I’m sure. Ob, no! then 
you can talk fast enough ; here, there’s no getting 
a word from you. But you treat your wife as no 
other man does—and you know it. . 

**Out—out every night! What? You haven't 
been out this week before? That’s nothing at all 
tofdo with it. You might just as well be out all 
the week as once—just! And I should like to 


‘know what could keep you out till these hours? 


Business? Oh, yes—I daresay! Pretty business 
a married man and the father of a family must 
have out of doors at one in the morning. What! 
I shall drive you mad? Oh, no; you haven't 
feelings enough to go mad—you'd be a better 
man, Caudle, if you had, Wil I listen to you? 
What’s the use? Of course you've some story to 
put me off with—you can all do that, and laugh at 
us afterward, 

‘No, Caudle, don’t say that. I’m not always 
trying to find fault—not I. It’s you. I neverspeak 
but when there’s occasion ; and what in my time 
I’ve put up with, there isn’t anybody in the world 
that knows. Will I hear your story? Oh, you 
may tell it if you plexzse—go on; only mind, I 
shan’t believe a word of it. I’m not such a fool as 
other women are, I can tell you. There, now— 
don’t begin to swear—- but go on—— 

«___And that’s your story, is it? 
excuse for the hours you keep! 


That’s your 
That’s your 


apology for undermining my health and ruining 
your family! What do you think your children 
will say of you when they grow up—going and 
throwing away your money upon good-for-nothing 
pot-house acquaintance? He's not a pot-house ac- 
quaintance ? Who is he, then? Come, you haven't 
told me that; but I know—it’s that Prettyman! 
Yes, to be sure itis! Upon my life! Well, if I’ve 
hardly patience to lie in the same bed! I’ve 
wanted a silver teapot these five years, 7 you 
must go and throw away as much money as— 
what! You haven’ thrown it away! Haven't 
you? Then my name’s not Margaret, that’s all I 
know! 

“ A man gets arrested, and because he’s taken 
from his wife and family, and locked up, you must 
go and trouble your head with it! And you must 
be mixing yourself up with nasty sheriffs officers 
—pah! I’m sure you're not fit to enter a decent 
house—and go running from lawyer to lawyer to 
get bail, and settle the business, as you call it! 
A pretty settlement you'll make of it—mark my 
words! Yes—and to mend the matter, to finish it 
quite, you must be one of the bail! That any man 
who isn’t a born fool should do such a thing for 
another! Do you think anybody would do as 
mun for you? Yes? You say yes? Well, I 
only wish—just to show that I’m right—I only 
wish you were in a condition to try’em. I should 
only like to see you arrested. You'd find the dif- 
ference—that you would. 

** What’s other people’s affairs to you? If you 
were locked up, depend upon it, there’s not a soul 
would come near you. No; it’s all very fine now, 
when people think there isn’t a chance of your 
being in trouble—but I should only like to see 
what they’d say to you if you were ina sponging- 
house. Yes—I should enjoy hat just to show you 
that I’m always right. What do you say? You 
think better of the world! Ha! that would be all 
very well if you could afford it; but you're not in 
means, I know, to think so well of people as all 
that. And of course they only langh at you. 
‘Caudle’s an easy fool,’ they cry. I know it as 
well as if I heard ’em—‘Candle’s an easy fool, 
anybody may lead him.’ Yes, anybody but his 
own wife—and she—of course—is nobody. 

‘And now, everybody that’s arrested will of 
course send to you. Yes, Mr. Caudle, you'll have 
your hands full now, no doubt of it. You'll soon 
know every sponging-house and sheriff's officer in 
London. Your business will have to take care of 
itself; you’ll have enough to do to run from law- 
yer to lawyer after the business of other people, 
Now, it’s no use calling me a dear soul—not a bit! 
No; and I shan’t put it off till to-morrow. It 
isn’t often I speak, but I will speak now. 

“*T wish that Prettyman had been at the bottom 
of the sea before—what? It isn’t Prettyman? 
Ha! it’s very well for you to say so; but I know it 
is ; it’s just like him. He looks like a man that’s 
always in debt—that’s always in a sponging-house. 
Anybody might swear it. ‘I knew it from the very 
first time you brought him here—from the very 
night he set his nasty dirty wet boots on my bright 
steel fender. Any woman could see what the fel- 
low was ina minute. Prettyman! A pretty gen- 
tleman, truly, to be robbing your wife and family! 

“Why couldn’t you let him stop in the spong- 
ing—Now don’t call upon heaven in that way, and 
ask me to be quiet, for I won’t. Why couldn’t 
you let him stop there? He got himself in; he 
might have got himself out again. And youmust 
keep me awake, ruin my sleep, my health, and for 
what you care, my peace of mind. Ha! every- 
body but you can see howI’m breaking. Youcan 
do all this while you’re talking with a set of low 
bailiffs! A great deal you must think of your 
children to go into a lawyer’s office, 

‘And then you must be bail—you must be 
bound—for Mr. Prettyman! You may say bound! 
Yes—you’ve your hands nicely tied now. How he 
laughs at you—and serve you right! Why, in 
another week he'll be in the East Indies; of 
course, he will! And you'll have to pay his debts ; 
yes, your children may go in rags, so that Mr. 
Prettyman—what do you say? Itisn’t Prettyman ? 
Iknow better. Well, if it isn’t Prettyman that’s 
kept you out—if it isn’t Prettyman you’re bail for 
—who is it then? LIask, whoisit,then? What! 

My brother? Brother Tom? Oh, Caudle! dear 
Caudle——” 





**Tt was too much for the poor soul,” says Cau- 
dle; “‘ she sobbed as if her heart would break, and 
I”—and here the MS, is blotted, as though Cau- 
dle himself had dropped tears as he wrote. 








Tue Smcutar Tenacrry or Steen Rarms.— 
Rails made by the Bessemer process are fast coming 
into use on all our railways; and in a few years there 
can be no doubt nothing else will be used, since, al- 
though their first cost is somewhat greater, their dura- 
bility is greater in a much higher proportion. At the 
Chalk Farm Station of the London and North-Western 
Railway a Bessemer-steel rail is now to be seen still in 
use, and in good order, which has outlasted twenty-five 
iron rails successively placed next to it on the same line; 
so that, judging by this example, steel rails are at least 
twenty{jve times as durable asirov ones. The steel rails 
are 1 persons may think, brittle, bat, on the con- 
trary, @ very tough; and an account of certain experi- 
ments, made within the last few days at the works of 
Messrs. John Brown & Co., and Messrs. Cammell & Co., 
of Shefficld, most conclusively illustrate this point. 
These experiments vere made chiefly for the satisfac. 
tion of the Honorable W. J. MacAlpine, formerly engi- 
neer of the State of New York, and much connected with 
railways in America, who contemplates the more ex- 
tended introduction of steel rails into that country. The 
result was to show the great toughness and powers of 
endurance of the sieel rails. In one of the experiments, 
a ram ofa ton weight was euffered to fall upon a rail of 
sixty-eight pounds to the yard, supported on iron blocks 
three feet apart in the clear, from a height of twenty 
teet; and the only effect was to bend the rail. The rail 
was then turned upside down and the blow was re- 
peated, when the rail wes bent straight, but without 
any cracking being visible. Fin@y, the rail was ex- 
posed to the test of a ton ram falling through thirty 
feet, when the rail was very much bent and twisted, 
but not a crack was visible. By the mode of manu- 
facture now adopted perfect uniformity in the compo. 





sition of every rail is insured. ‘ 
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HUNTING GIRAFFES 





IN AFRICA. 


Mr. Baxer, the Eng- 
lish traveller in Africa, 
speaks frequevtly of his 
giraffe hunts. The speed 
these animals can acquire 
with their shuffling gait 
seems almost incredible. 
They will outstrip even a 
fleet horse. On one occa- 
sion (says Mr. Baker), I rode 
for hours, at the top of my 
horse’s speed after a group 
of several of these animals, 
without being able to get 
close enough to them fora 
shot. Carrying their heads 
high, they did not seem to 
b> straining their speed, but 
managed somehow, witb 
their enormous stride, to 
attain such swiftness, that 
my horse, though doing his 
best, tugged after them in 
vain. Though on this occa- 
sion our traveler did not suc- 
ceed in securing one of the 
animals he pursued, yet 
during his stay in Africa he 
had the good fortune, upon 
several occasions, to kill 
giraffes, principally, how- 
ever, by lying in wait for 
them near the pools or 
springs where they came at 
regular intervals for drink. 
Mr. Baker’s account of his 
African travel is exceedingly 
interesting, both from the 
peril and exciting adventure 
he met with, and also for the pleasant style in which 
the narrative is told. His travels have also a peculiar 
value, since his wife went with him as a companion, 
sharing all the. disagreeable difficulties and all the 
dangers incident to a journey through the wilds of 
Africa, where the inhospitable character of the country 
is surpassed by that of it inhabitants. 











A Miraculous Escape from Bush-Fire in 
Australia. 


Tue following account of a wonderful escape 
from fire is translated from the account given by the 
German traveler, Mr. Vahrheit, who gained so much 
reputation by his scientific explorations of that 
country: 

** While traveling one dey in the interior of the coun- 
try, across the grassy plains which extend there for 
miles, broken only here and there with clumps of 
foliage, with now and then a few clustered specimens 
of the gum tree (eucalypti) which attain trequently a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, with a girth at the 
base of from twenty-five to forty feet, I was startled 
by seeing in the far distance upon my left, a long 
extending line of smoke. The. idea at once flashed 
upon me that the grass was on fire. The peril of my 
situation flashed upon me immediately. Casting my 
anxious glance around, the only chance for safety 1 
could see was in a clump of foliage, surrounding some 
ten or a dozen gum trees, which appeared to be about 
* two miles distant. 

‘Turning my horse, therefore, in the direction, I 
urged him to the top of his speed. The animal himself 
seemed to be fully aware of the danger, and strained 
every nerve. The continued drought, which had then 
lasted for weeks, had made the grass so dry that it 
burned like tinder,and the flames advanced before a high 
wind with a rapidity that cannot be described. Glancing 
in terror behind me, I could now see the flames dancing 
and streaming in the air, while already the clouds of 
smoke had almost reached me. Urging my horse for- 
ward, the vehicle I was in, a sort of buggy, seemed 
actually to fly over the ground. It could hardly have 
taken ue five minutes to pass over the space of two 
miles which separated us from the clump of foliage, 
when we commenced the race for life, and yet when I 


me dice - 
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A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM BUSH FIRE IN 
AUSTRALIA, 


eached the spot, the smoke rolled dense about me, and 
I could hear the flames roaring in the wind. Leaping 
out of the buggy while at full speed, I ran to the tallest 
of the trees and commenced frantically to climb the 
trunk. The bark of these trees is so rough, that it is 
an easy matter to mount them. About three minutes 
more, were, I presume, occupied by my ascent, but I 
had reached a point of safety, when the smoke became 
#o dense as almost to suffocate me. 








without conirol, in order to 














HUNTING GIRAFFES IN AFRICA. 


**Coverng my face in my hands, I sat quiet for a few 
moments, and then raising my head, I saw the grandest 
sight I ever saw. The heavy cloud of smoke had rolled 
away, and below me was a seething sea of fire, the heat 
of which was almost intense enough to roast me, even 
as distant as I was from it. This, however, soon passed 
away, and leit me safe. While congratulating myself 
upon my escape, and wondering what had become of 
my horse, I saw him emerge from a pool, which had 
before escaped my observation, being concealed by the 
thick bushes which grew upon its banks, but which now 
were certainly burnt away. The instinct of the intelli- 
gent animal had told him of the presence of the water, 
and he had plunged into the pool. In dashing through 
the bushes, he had broken both the shafts of the buggy, 
and escaped from it. The buggy was burnt up entirely, 
and with it my collections, my baggage, and my 
scientific apparatus. Hastening down, however, I 
called my faithful horse, who came toward me, still 
trembling from the effects of his fright, and thankfully 
mounting his bare back, continued my journey to 
Geelong.”’ 








MADRID STREET CHARACTERS. 


Tue city of Madrid, or Majerit, which, from 
a mere Moorish outpost of Toledo, grew to be the capita) 
of Spain, in consequence of its high situation suiting 
the constitution of Charles V., is a wonderful place. 
There are the same contrasts of dirt and finery, display 
and beggary, luxury and poverty, that characterize most 
capitals, but here they seem somehow to be intensified. 
Although the Spanish costume is falling into disuse, 
and the people are losing many of their distinctively 
national charaeteristics, there is still enough of the 
picturesque to make life striking to the visitor, and the 
photographs of outdoor scenes at Madrid are so sharp 
and clear that they are never afterward forgotten. 
Perhaps the bright sunlight develops them so strongly 
that they are warranted not to fade from the tablet of 
the memory. 

Certainly, no one would soon forget the aspect of the 
Plaza de Toros when the Madrileneans are crowding to 
the bull-fight, and the Calle de Alcola is a scene of wild 
confusion, as though everybody had heard that some- 
body elsé had taken illegal possession of the seats. All 
the city is there; and the itinerant who was busy plying 
his calling at the Puerta del Sol yesterday may be seen 
to-day, just below you, gazing into the arena, and only 
taking his cigarito from his mouth to shout “Toro! 
Toro!” when the bull makes an unusually savage 
onset, ‘ 

One of these true Madrileneans—a fellow who looks 
like Sancho Panza turned crockery-merchant—is the 
vender of toilet-ware, china mugs, gaudy ewers, and 
those cheap looking-glasses which reflect your visage 
with the same kind of distortion as may be noticed by 
regarding your physiognomy in the bowl of a dessert- 
spoon, an amusing occupation here recommended to 
any one who is dining alone and without the solace of a 
newspaper. To attempt to shave by one of these 
mirrors would be to run the risk of losing a feature or 
two; but they sell, and probably the merchant, who 
aflects a wonderfully-twisted handkerchief tor a head- 
dress, makes a good thing out of the profits. His 
principal persona! distinction must be allowed to be his 
feet, which were surely provided for him specially in 
reference to his business in carrying such brittle wares 
as those he deals in. To tumble down with such feet 
would be impossible, and they remind one of that 
wonderful German toy where a broken-backed acrobat 
performs deliberate summersaults down a flight of 
stairs by the aid of just such a puir of extremities. 
These strange swathes and sandals are the one remain- 
ing relic of the old Moorish rule as regards dress; but 
with men “on toot,”’ and in the tight trowsers or galli- 
gaskins of modern Spain, they have a hideously gouty 
or hospital look. 

Scarcely so prosperous in appearance is the chair- 
mender, although he has advanced to the dignity of 
boots, and should pick up 4 fair livelihood amongst the 
cafés, where those rush-bottomed seats are in constant 
wear. Wonderful people for rush, and basket, and mat- 
work are the Spaniards; for Spain may be said to be the 
land of fibre, as far as Europe is concerned, and we 
have begun to appreciate the value of it, since the Alfa 
Esperto, or Spanish grass, has begun to supersede rags 
for paper-making, though, curiously enough, Spain is 
the land of rags too. 

There are few street shows or street concerts in 
Madrid, and the amusements are to be found in seeing 
and being seen, or in watching the progress of the 
little private dramas that are enacted on the Prado or 
the grand promenade. Still, there are wonderful little 
nooks and corners in the city which are as quaint and 
queer in the manners and customs of their habitués as 
the most inveterate flanéur could desire. 

One such shady angle would recall every visitor from 
New York, to the days of his own youth when the 





‘happy family” was one of the chief attractions for 
children; tor there, in a sort of structure which looked 
like a cross between a peep-show and a model pagoda, 
were perched birds of prey, including an imbecile vul- 
ture, a dispirited hawk, and an irritable owl, while below 
them a few molting pigeons stood under the miniature 
portico in company with some small birds, whose lives 
were evidently a burden to them. The whole affair 
was such a remarkable display as illustrative of the 
street amusements of Madrid, that we give it here asa 
sketch of Madrid street characters and sights. 





The Arion Masquerade Ball. 


WE give this week an illustration of the last 
annual fancy-dress masquerade with which tiie Arion 
Society delighted itself and its friends on the 27th of 
March, 1867. Our illustration represents the tableaux 
presented to the audience upon the rising of the cur- 
tain. Prince Carnival was discovered seated upon a 
sort of triumphal ear, supported upon the shoulders of 
jesters, and propelled by fairies and nondescript de- 
mons. Having advanced to the centre of the stage, ex 
temporized fer dancing over the whole of the parquette’ 
he then pas. ef in review a motley group suggesting the 
principal ev. nts and satirizing the chief follies of the 
past year. 

This procession was marshaled by no less a com- 
petent commander than-the King of Prussia himself, 
mounted upon that identical royal eagle whose wings 
have flapped so victoriously in the recent war. The 
king was assisted in his onerous task by a drawn sword, 
two butterflies who served as aids,and by his royal 
higbness Frederick the Great, who seems to have di- 
minished somewhat in size since his death, probably 
because his life has been a second time taken since that 
event by Carlyle, and few men’s persons or reputations 
can pass through the ordeal of death and Carlyle with- 
out suffering some considerable diminution. Many ot 
the hits upon the follies of the last year were excellent, 
both in conception and execution. The excise law was 
of course among the most prominent. There is nothing 
more offensive, and justly so, to the votaries of the 
muses and Prince Carnival, than the aggressive puri- 
tanism whose motto for action is: 

—— Because I am virtuous 
There shall be no more cakes and ale; 
Aye, nor shall ginger be hou in the mouth, too! 

A band of women drummers typified whatever the 
tancy of the spectator found as their fitting realization. 
The fearful persistence and virulence ot the noise they 
made, while marching in review, suggested terrible 
visions of what turmoil the women can make in the 
world; while the sick rulers of various moribund em- 
pires, each with his expressive attendant, was a political 
hit that was excellently carried out. The arrangements 
of the ball were excellent,4 ud the attendance of maskers 
and fancifully-dressed personages was large and elegant. 
Many of the costumes were careful studies, On the 
whole, the Arion Society is to be warmly complimented 
upon their success, and we trust that they will flourish 
for countless coming years, enjoy innumerable occa- 
sions like the one we celebrate, and extend the dominion 
of the cap and bells until their spirit shall temper the 
Puritanism which the exclusive pursuit of wealth and 
respectability makes still a too marked characteristic of 
our society. The revelry was kept up unfil the late or 
early hours, and the entire company separated, well- 
pleased with their evening’s entertainment, and hoping 
again to enjoy the hospitality of the Arions. 








A PERPETUAL MOTION SEEKER. 


Tue celebrated French physician, Pinel, 
relates the case of a watchmaker, who was infatuated 
with the chimera of perpetual motion, and to effect this 
discovery he set to work with indefatigable ardor. 
From unremitting attention to the object of his enthu- 
siasm, coinciding with the influence of revolutionary 
disturbances, his imagination was greatly heated, his 
sleep was interrupted, and at length a complete derange- 
ment took place. His case was marked by a most 
whimsical illusion of the imagination. He fancied that 
he had lost his head upon the scaffold; that it had 
been thrown promiscuously among the heads of 
many other victims; that the judges having re- 
pented of their cruel sentence, had ordered their 
heads to be restored to their respective owners, and 
placed upon their respective shoulders; but that, in 
consequence of an unhappy mistake, the gentleman 
who had the g t of that busi had placed 
upon his shoulders the. head of one of his unhappy 
companions. The idea of this whimsic4l change of his 
head occupied his thoughts night and day, which deter- 
mined his friends to send him to an asylum. Nothing 
could exceed the extravagance of his heated brain; he 
sung, he cried, or danced incessantly; and as there 
appeared no propensity to commit acts Of violence or 
disturbance, he was allowed to go about the hospital 








expend, by evaporation, the 
effervescence of his spirits: 

“Look st these teeth!” 
he cried. “Mine were ex. 
ceedingly handsome; these 
are rotten and decayed: My 
mouth was sound and 
Healthy; this is foul and 
diseased. What difference 
between this hair and that 
of my own head !”’ 


The idea of perpetual mo- 
tion frequently recurred to 
him in the midst of his wan- 
derings, and he chalked on 
ali the doors or windows 
as he passed the various 
designs by which this won- 
drons piece of mechanism 
was to be constructed. The 
method best calculated to 
cure so whimsical an illu- 
sion appeared to be that of 
encouraging his prosecution 
of it to satiety. His friends 
were accordingly requested 
to send him his tools, with 
materials to work upon, 
and other requisites, such 
as plates of copper and 
steel, and watch-wheels. His 
zeal was now redoubled; his 
whole attention was riveted 
upon his favorite pursuit; 
he forgot his meals; and 
after about a month’s labor 
our artist began to think 
i he had followed a false route. 

; He broke into a thousand 
fragments the piece of ma- 
chinery which he had fab- 

ricated with so much toil, and thought, and labor; 
he then entered upon a new plan, and labored for 
another fortnight. The various parts being completed, 
he brought them together; he fancied that he saw a 
perfect harmony amongst them. The whole was now 
finally adjusted—his anxiety was indescribable—motion 
succeeded ; it continued for some time, and he supposed 
it capable of continuing forever. He was elevated to 
the highest pitch of ecstasy and triumph, and 
ran like lightning into the interior of the hospital, 
crying out, like another Archimedes: ‘At length I 
have solved this famous problem, which has puzzled so 
many men celebrated for their wisdom and talents !’’ 











MADRID BIRD FANCIER. 


Grievous to add, he was checked in the midst of his 
triumph, The wheels stopped! the perpetual motion 
ceased! His intoxication of joy was succeeded by dis- 
appoincment and confusion; though to avoid a humili- 
ating and mortifying confession, he declared that he 
could easily remove the impediment; but, tired of such 
experimental employment, he determined for the future 
to devote his attention solely to his business. 

There still remained another imaginary impression 
to be counteracted—that of the exchange of his head, 
which unceasingly occurred to him. A keen and un- 
answerable stroke of pleasantry d best adapted 
to correct this fantastic whim. Another convalescent, 
of a gay and facetious turn, instructed beforehand, 
adroitly turned the conversation to the subject of the 
famous miracle of St. Denis, in which it will be recol- 
lected that the holy man, after decapitation, walked 
away with his head under his arm, which he kissed and 
condoled with for its misfortune. Our. mechanician 
strongly maintained the possibility of the fact, and 
sought to confirm it by an appeal to his own case. The 
other set up a loud laugh, and replied with a tone of the 
keenest ridicule: 

** Madman as thou art, how could St. Denis kiss his 
own head? Was it with his heels?’’ 

This equally unexpected and unanswerable retort 
forcibly struck the maniac. He retired confused amidst 
the laughter which was provoked at his expense, and 
never afterward mentioned the exchange of his head. 











THERE is some hope that Dr. Livingstone is 
not really dead, or at least that the Johanna natives who 
said he was killed are not to be trusted. Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in a letter read at the Geographical Society 
recently, stated that as these Johanna men had brought 
no token from Dr. Livingsione’s corpse—which they 
saw buried, according to their own account—their evi- 
dence was extremely doubtful. If they had been dis- 
gusted with the journey, or intimidated by the ferocious 
tribes on the borders of Lake Nyassa, and agreed to 
abandon their chief, they would all agree to tell the 
same story to account for their desertion of him, 
all events there is a hope. 
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COTTON-PICKING MONKEYS. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Cotton-Pic':'!n-~ Monkeys. 


A Texas planter ¢'v's the following account of his 
attempt to tea~ »'. keys to pick cotton as a specula- 
tion. He s*:3 ue was a cotton-planter, and being 
obliged to vis.t the island of Trinidad on business, he 
was prevailed on to purchase some monkeys there, in 
order to make the experiment as to their capacity for 
labor. He reached home with twenty-three of those 
creatures, which cost him, delivered on the plantation, 
$10,000. He gives the following as his experience: I 
was mighty well pleased when I received my monkeys. 
Their arrival turned my plantation topsy-turvy. For 
two weeks nothing was done by whites or blacks but 
play with the monkeys. The overseer got one of the 
brightest-looking, and remained at his house most of 
the time watching the monkey’s tricks, and I must con- 
fess that my wife, myself, and children were in the 
seme business. Seeing this would not pay, I began 
making preparations to go to work. I had reckoned on 














I DON’T KEER IF THERE IS FOLKS AROUND. 


one negro managing ten monkeys, and five monkeys 
picking as much as three negroes. For the next two 
weeks all hands, whites and blacks, were engaged in the 
cotton-fields, teaching monkeys. The result was some- 
what different from my calculations. Instead of one 
negro managing ten monkeys, etc., it took ten negroes 
to manage one monkey, and then the monkey did not 
pick a pound or an ounce of cotton. I became disgusted, 
gave all my neighbors that would accept a monkey, and 
about a fortnight since sold the last eight to a traveling 
menagerie at five dollars a piece. My monkey specula- 
tion has thrown me behind six weeks in cotton-picking. 
The next time I go to Trinidad I don’t think I shall want 
any more monkeys. 


I Don’t Keer if There is Folks Around. 


Some few weeks ago a brace of lovers entered a pho- 
tograph saloon in Chicago and wanted their pictures 
taken. The lady gave precedence to her swain, who, 
she said, ‘‘ had to be tuck fust and rale natural.”” He 
brushed up his tow hair, gave a twist or two to his 





‘CLOSE uP!” 
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BARNUM AND THE TROMBONE MAN. 


handkerchief, and asked the girl if his collar was right, 
and then placed himself in the operator’schair. ‘‘ Now 
do look purty,” begged the lady, casting at him one of 
her most languishing glances. The picture was taken, 
and when produced, it looked, aa the girl said, “‘ Just 
as Josh looked when he got over the measles!” and as 
this was not an era in her lover’s history particularly 
worthy of commemoration, she insisted that he should 
** stand it again!’”’ He obeyed, and she attended him to 
the chair. ‘‘ Josh,” said she, “just look like smiling, 
and kinder don’t.”” The poor fellow tried to follow the 
indefinite injunction. ‘‘La!” she said, ‘‘ you look 
puckered up.”” One direction followed another, but 
with as little success. At last, growing impatient and 
becoming desperate, she resolved to try an experiment 
which she considered infallible, and exclaimed: “J 
don’t keer if there is folks around.” She enjoined the 
operator to stand ready at his camera. She then sat her- 
self in her fellow’s lap, and throwing her arms around 
his neck, managed to cast a shadow of flaxen ringlets as 
a@ screen between the operator and the proceedings, 
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AMUSING INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD CAR. 


all the passers-by in front of Barnum’s Museum. The 
following conversation will show the success he met 
with in carrying out hisidea: ‘Good-morniog,” said 


Mr. Fant, on entering the office. ‘*Good-morning,” 
said Mr. Barnum. ‘I see that you havea band on 
your balcony,” began Mr. Fant. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. 


Barnum. ‘And I came to see if I could get a situa- 
tion as trombone.”’ “I presume you can,”’ said Mr. 
Barnum, “if we can agree on terms.”’ ‘During what 
hours shall I play?’’ asked Mr. Fant. ‘‘They usually 
play,” said Mr. Barnum, “from two to three in the 
afternoon, and six to eight in the evening.’’ ‘‘ What is 
the place worth?’’ asked Mr. Fant. ‘Five dollars a 
week?” said Mr. Barnum, inquiringly. ‘Very well,’’ 
said Mr. Fant with great satisfaction. He had not 
expected more than three or four. ‘You can begin 
to-day if you like,” said Mr. Barnum; ‘“‘the payments 
are weekly.” ‘Very well,” said Mr. Fant. In ac- 
cordance with the agreement, Mr. Fant’s trombone did 
duty for a week for Barnum ; and at the end of this 
time he called on Mr. Barnum to settle his ac- 
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A TOUGH CUSTOMER, 


which, however, were betrayed by a succession of 
amorous sounds, which revealed the experiment. When 
the billing and cooing had lasted a few minutes, the 
cunning girl leaped from Josh’s lap, clapped her hands, 
and cried to the astonished artist: ““Now you have got 
him! put him through!” 


“Close Up?’ 

We have the following anecdote from a member of a 
certain Indiana company, who served in Western Vir- 
ginia, and was present at the Phillippa affair: Being al- 
most worn-out with the march, the men were straggling 
along with very little regard to order. Hurrying up to 
his men, the captain shouted, “Close up, boys—close 
up! If the enemy Were to fire on you when you’re 
straggling along that way, they couldn’t hit one of you! 
Close up!”” And the boys closed up immediately. 

Barnum and the Trombone Man. 

A Mr. Eli Fant, who had a desire to perfect himself 
upon the trombone, thought it a most happy idea to 
get an engagement to play in the band which tortures 


"TWAN'T SO WHEN I WAS A GAL. 





HOW TO GET OUT OF A TIGHT PLACE, 


count, and received the following bill: “Mr. Eli 
Fant to Mr. Barnum, Dr.: To privilege of playing a 
trombone in his museum for the week ending May 15, 
1866, $5.” “‘ Well,” said Mr. Barnum, “I believe it was 
five dollars, wasn’t it?” ‘‘ Ye-es,” said Mr. Fant, per- 


plexed. ‘I believe it was; but I didn’t look at it in 
that light.” ‘In what ight did you look at it?” said 
Mr. Barnum. “ W-h-y,” said Mr. Fant, still more per- 


plexed, ‘‘I thought you paid me five dollars, not I 
you.” ‘Oh, no,” said Mr. Barnum. ‘This is the 
state of the case: There are quite a number of persons 
in this city who wish to practice on such instruments, 
but cannot do it at home on account of disturbing the 
neighbors. So I let them a standing up-place in the 
balcony, and each gentleman who comes here brings 
what instrument he likes, and practices whatever he 
wants to, without disturbing anybody; that is, anybody 
we care anything about.”’ 
A Tough Customer. 

A kind friend sends us the following story from 

Boston: Some time ago I went one Sunday to one of our 





A LEAP FOR LIFE. 














SAVED BY A DOG. 


churches, and instead of a sermon, heard an address 
upon some missionary or other benevolent subject. 
After the address was concluded, two brethren were 
sent around with the baskets for contributions, Parson 
L——, who was one of the basket-bearers, taking the 
side of the church upon which I sat. Immediately in 
my front, and upon the next seat, negligently reclined 
my friend Bill H——, a gentleman of infinite humor 
and full of dry jokes. Parson L—— extended the 
basket, and Bill slowly shook his hesd. ‘Come, 
William, give us something,’’ said the parson, ‘“Can’t 
do it,” replied Bill. “Why not? Is not the cause a 
good one?” ‘Yes; but I am not able to give any- 
thing.”” ‘‘Poh! poh! I know better ; you must give a 
better reason than that.’”’ ‘‘ Well, I owe too much, I 
must be just before I am generous, you know.” “ But, 
William, you owe God a larger debt than you owe any 
one else.” ‘‘That’s true, parson, but then He is not 
pushing me like the balance of my creditors.” The parson’s 
face assumed rather,a curious expression as he passed 
on. 
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A VERITABLE FISH STORY. 


"Twan’t So When I Was a Gal. 

An old lady who lived in the country near Cincinnati, 
went recently to that city, where she had not been tor. 
seven years, and having bought her last bonnet on her 
previous visit, her first idea was of course to secure a 
new one, of the latest style. Having been astonished at 
what she saw in the street she entered a millinery store, 
and accosted a “gentlemanly and obliging ’’ young lady 
in attendance: ‘‘ You see, I come in the hull way from 
Clarmount county to buy a bunnet. I’ve worn this one 
goin’ on eight year. It’s a little out of fashion I reckon, 
and I want one that is right in style. I didn’t know 
what the wimmin was wearin’, so I stood out here a 
blessed hour to see ’em pass, and I hope never to see 
my old man agin if I saw one with a bunnet on durin’ 
the hull time! Some had a doll’s handkercher laid on 
the top of the head; others had what looked for all the 
world like oyster patties trimmed with blowed glass; 
and I declair to goodness if one woman with a big rutts- 
baga turnip on the back of her hed, in a fly net, wore 
any coverin’ ’cepting a yaller circus ticket tied on with a 





A SAGACIOUS DOG. 
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vilveon!” When in‘ormed that te style she had seen 
was the latest ‘hing in the bonnet line, the old lady’s 
astovishment increased, and she was thoroughly be- 
wi dered by the time she had examined each of the va- 
Tieties embraced in the milliner’s collection, particu- 
lariy when she learned the accompanying prices. She 
look: d at her old bonnet, which bad been preserved so 
eorefully during the changing fashions of to-day, and 
fairly wept. She declared it was enough to drive one 
crazy to view such vavities as the women are running 
to now-a-days, “’Twan’t so when I was a gal,” said she; 
“women wore bonnets in them days that kivered their 
heads, and tied ’em under the chin instead of fast’n 
*em tothe back hair.” She left in great disgust, and 
said she would go right back to Clarmount, and wear 
her old bonnet till milliners got to making bonnets 
Amusing Incident in a Railroad Car. 





ceal the monkey under her dress when she took a seat 
so that the conductor “‘couldn’t see it,” and she might 
thus avoid being obliged to pay its fare. But this little 
smuggling game would not work, and the monkey was 
discovered by the conductor, who insisted that a whole 
fare should be paid for the animal if it staid in the 
passengercar. The fair owner of the monkey and the 
money to comply with this request, so the 
conductor said the animal should go to the baggage car, 
and tried to pick up the monkey. The monkey dodged 
the conductor, and, mounting the back of the seat, 
made wry faces at him, but was finally caught, and 
conveyed to the baggage car, amid shouts of laughter 

the passengers. 

How to Get Out of a Tight Place. 


The following story of a fur hunter’s coolness and 
Presence of mind comes to us from Oregon, and aptly 
illustrates the style of men who are competent to deal 
with the native (ndians of that country: Our hunter, 
while sitting in his cabin one day, was surprised at the 
entrance of twelve or fifteen strapping Indians, with 
their faces blackened, which is never done except some 
tMomentous business is on hand, and always in case of 
afuneral. With slow and solemn tread they entered 
the room which contained the goods used in his Indian 
trade; and after seating themselves around flat on the 
floor, and lighting their pipes in silence, the spokesman 
for the company commenced his harangue in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘We have come to make a demand”’—here 
followed a silence of several seconds—“ and we don’t 
expect to be refused.” Another silence. ‘These men 
around me are brave men and great warriors, Iam a 
great wacrior and a very brave man. I have been at 
many battles, and killed many of your countrymen. I 
have often led on the warriors who attacked your nation, 
and the scalps of many brave men have been smoke- 
dried in my lodge. We have come to demand a keg of 
Good-na-toss ” (good spirit, and worth forty dollars a 
cup) “and we don’t expect to be refused.” At the con- 
clusion of this speech, which was delivered with the 
dignity and authority of one accustomed to dictate 
terms to a weaker party, the hunter to whom it was 
addressed stepped round some packs of furs which 
served as a counter, and brought forth a keg about the 
size of the one so much desired, when a smile of evident 
satisfaction lighted up the faces of the audience. He 
then took a candle, and lighting it, replied to the speech 
in the same boasting and bombastic style, concluding 
by saying that if they were as brave mem and as great 
warriors as they pretended to be, they should sit where 
they were, and smoke with him till that candle burnt 
out; at the same time, removing the cover of the keg, 
he placed the end of the candle in the twenty-five pounds 
of powder it contained, and seated himself for a smoke 
with his visitors, which he had hardly done before the 
the room was empty; then carefully taking out the 
candle, he finished his smoke alone, and has n>t since 
been troubled by Indians. 

A Leap for Life. 

Recently at Racine, Wisconsin, Charley Hoyt, an 
engineer on the Western Union Road, and a friend of 
his by the name of John Olin, were looking at the 
break in the bridge over Turtle Creek which had been 
caused by the freshet. While standing there the work- 
men undertook to move a spile-driver; Charley and his 
friend went to assist them, but while moving the 
machine it tipped over, and the tower or upright part 
was coming directly where Hoyt and Olin were siand- 
ing; to retreat was impossible; to stand still was to be 
crushed; there was only one chance for life; that was 
to jump into the water twenty-five feet below; how 
slight that chance seemed as one looked upon the 
seething, Boiling mass of water, filled with great cakes 
of floating ice,.that as they swept by were crushed and 
jammed together. Still it was the only chance. Hoyt 
was the first to leap; Olin delayed until nearly too late; 
as hé sprang into the air, he was struck upon the head 
by the edge of one of the heavy beams, which inflicted 
afrizhtful gash. The dark waters closed above them, 
and when they arose they were far down the stream, 
which swept them along with a force irresistible. Then 
began the terrible struggle for life. Now, it seemed as 
though they were gaining, then they would be swept 
back into the centre of the stream, or, struck by the 
floating ice, they would be driven under the water. 
Thus for nearly half an hour did they battle for life. 
And at last when nearly exhausted, they managed to 
get on to some ice that had been lodged, and over this 
precarious footing make their way to the shore, nearly 
a mile below the spot where they took their wild 
leap. 

A Dog of Remarkable Intelligence. 


The following remarkable evidence of intelligence 
was recently exhibited by a Newfoundland dog, who 
is owned by Mr. Simpson Walleisa, of Schuylkill 
Haven, Pennsylvania: A son of Mr. Walleisa, a boy 
about fifteen years of age, was taking his sister to 
Cressona, where she was engaged in teaching school, 
and when within half a mile of the place the sleigh 
siruck an ash heap and both the occupants were thrown 
out. The horse immediately started off on a run, fol- 
lowed by the dog. After running a quarter of a mile, 
the shafts became disengaged from the sleigh, and the 
horse was running through Cressona, when the dog 
headed him off by taking « by-strect, and catching the 
horse, 8 small animal, by the head, he actually threw 
him and held him down with his mouth, and by 
placing his fore-feet on his neck, till the runaway was 
taken charge of by some men who saw the occurrence. 
The same dog, on one occasion, carried a dinner-basket 
from Schuylkill Haven to Cressona, a distance of a mile 
and a half. On another occasion, when the dog was 
but five months old, he jumped off s bridge into the 
water and saved a boy from drowning. 


A Veritable Fish Story. 


The following story comes from Milwaukie. A boy 
pamed Nolsp, st work op one of the docks, saw an enor- 





| mous sturgeon swimming near the surface of the water. 
| Seizing a boat-hook, he made a lunge at the fish and 
caught the hook in its back, but before he had time to 
| brave himself and haul the fish on the dock, it darted 
out in the river, jerking him from his footing in the iey 
water. The boy held on to the boat-hook and was 
dragged with great velocity out into the middle of the 
str: am, and then out toward the lake. The spectators, 
meanwhile, were almost paralyzed with terror. They 
called to him to release his hold of the boat-hook, pu. 
he, either too much terrified to heed, or not being able 
to hear, clung fast to it as if 1t was his only hope of life. 
Fortunately, however, a couple of fishermen, who were 
in a boat near the straight cut, saw what had transpired, 
and aithough unable, at the distance, to understand the 
full nature of the affair, interoepied the course of the 
fish. But there’s many a slip *twixt the cup and the 
lip, for Just as they were about to grasp the lad, the 
fish changed its course, and the boy escaped from their 
hands. They com &@ pursuit, however, and be- 
ing stout and skilled oarsmen, and the fish having some” 
what slackened its speed, they succeeded, after a chase 
of about half a block, in grasping the lad and lifting 
him into the boat, while the sturgeon passed out into 
the lake. The boy fell fainting in the bottom of the 
boat, and was taken home almost dead from terror and 
the chill of the water. 


Saved from Drowning by a Dog. 


The following story comes to us from Muscatine, 
Iowa: Dr. Wm. Twigg, his wife and child, of Mlinois- 
town, IlL, and Mr, and Mrs. McDonald, Mrs. Fanny 
Van Buren and Asa Buttman, of Muscatine, Iowa, while 
crossing the Mississippi River on the ice, about four 
miles above Muscatine, one day last week, all broke 
through, and barely escaped, after being in the water 
for some time. Mr. Buttman escaped by catching hold 
of the tail of a Newfoundland dog, which ran to him, 
the dog dragging him out. 


The King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 


In the year 1824, their savage Majesties of 
the Sandwich Islands visited England. They were seen 
by Miss Berry, who has thus graphically described 
their visit: 

** At halt-past ten o’clock, I went with the Prinoe and 
Princess Lowenstein, their son and my sister, to Mr. 
Canning’s, the Secretary of State, who received for the 
first time the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 
They arrived in the midst of a numerous assembly of 
all the best society, and all en grande toilette for a large 
assembly given at Northumberland House. Mr. Can- 
ning entered, giving his hand to a large black woman 
more than six feet high, and broad in proportion, 
muffled up in a striped gauze dress with short sleeves, 
leaving uncovered enormous black arms, half covered 
again with white gloves; an enormous gauze turban 
upon her head; black hair, not curled, but very short; 
a small bag in her hand, and I do not know what upon 
her neck, where there was no gauze. It was with diffi- 
cuity that the minister and his company could preserve 
& proper gravity for the occasion. The Queen was (ol- 
lowed by a lady in waiting as tall as herself, and witha 
gayer and more. intelligent countenance. Then came 
the King, accompanied by three of his subjects, all 
dressed like him in European costume; and a fourth, 
whose office I did not know, but he wore over his ordin- 
ary coat a scarlet and yellow feather cloak, and a helmet 
covered with the same material on his head. The King 
was shorter than his four courtiers, but they all looked 
very strong, and except the King, all taller than the 
majority of those who surrounded them. The two 
ladies were seated before the fire in the gallery for some 
time. Mrs, was presented first to them, and 
then the Duke and Duchess of Glocester and the Prince 
Leopold. The Queen took the Duchess of Glocester by 
the arm and shook it. One should have pitied them for 
the way in which all eyes were turned upon them, and 
for ali the observations they occasioned; but it seemed 
to me that their minds are not sufficiently opened, and 
that they are not civilized enough, either to notice or to 
suffer from it. From the gallery Mr. Canning, stil! 
holding the Queen’s hand, conducted them through 
the apartment and under the veranda of the garden, 
where the band of the Guards regiment, in their fyll 
uniform, was playing tary airs. Her savage Ma- 
jesty appeared much more ocoupied by the red-plumed 
hats of the musicians than by the music. She ought 
to have been pleased to see that the officers’ helmet of 
her court surpassed them asto color. Froni there they 
were conducted into the dining-room, where there was 
a fine collation. The two ladies were seated alone at a 
table placed across the room, and ate some cake and 
drank wine. They ap awkward in all their move- 
ments, and particularly embarrassed in their walk; there 
was nothing of the free step oi the savage, being prob- 
ably embarrassed by the folds of the European dress.”’ 

The King and Queen and their suite were wantonly 
charged with gluttony and drunk by persons who 
ought to have known better, ‘It is true,” observes 
Lord Byron, in his “* Voyage to the Sandwieh Islands,” 
‘that unaccustomed to our habits, they little regarded 
regular hours for meals, and that they liked to sat fre- 
quently, though not to excess. Their greates! luxury 
was oysters, of which they were particularly fond; and 
one day some of the chiefs having been out to walk, 
and seeing a gray mullet, eye y | seized it and carried 
it home, to the great delight of the whole party; who, 
on recognizing the native fish of their own seas, could 
scarcely believe that it had not swum hither on purpose 
for them, or be persuaded to wait till it was cooked before 
they ate it.” The best proof of their moderation is, 
however, that the charge’ at Osborne’s Hotel in the 
Adelphi, during their residence there, amounted to no 
— an average than seventeen shillings a head per 

y for their table; as they ate little or no butcher’s 
meat, but lived chiefly on fish, poultry and fruit, by no 
means the cheapest articles in London, their gluttony 
could not have ‘been great. So far from their always 
preferring the strongest Uquors, their favorite hever- 
age was some cider, with which they had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Canning. 

The popular comic song of “‘ The King of the Canni- 
pal inland,” was written @ propos to the above royal 














Cromweit’s Watcurs anp Sxvris.—The 
old story tells us of two skulls of Oliver Cromwell being 
preserved in two museums. There is more than double 
that ber of his watches, in the possession of private 
families or museums, which are said to have once be- 
longed to the Protettor. One is in the Ashmolean 
Museum, at Oxford; a second isin a private room at 
the British Museum. The latter watch, which tells the 
day of the month as well as the hour of the day, Crom- 
well “took out of his fob at the sieze of Clonmel, and 
pr ted to the tor of Colonel Bagwell;” from 
whom it has come tothe Museum. The Fawkeses, of 
Farnley, representatives of the family of Guy Fawkes, 
whose tather was a r in York, possessed anotaer 
of Cromweli’s watches; and Lady Frankland Russell 
and the Messrs. Hawkesley have two others. It may be 
doubted whether Cromwell would have drawn his watch 
from his fob during a siege to make a present of it. In 
those times, however, & watch was a usual gift for 
royalty or other governing power to make to friends or 
favorites. At a later period the snuff-box took its place, 
and one king would give away a gross of them during 
his reign. Rundell and Bridge, the great furnishers of 
these diamond snuff-boxes, with portraits, modified the 
gift; they furnished the box to order, bought it back at 
a good price, and furnished it again, and repurchased it 
again, through a long lime of presentations; one box 
thus playing many parte. 














The Ruins of the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis. | 


Tue Lindell Hotel, in St. Louis, was situated | 
upon Washington avenue, occupied an entire square, and» 
claimed to be the largest and finest hotel of the West. 

The fire originated about eight o’clock on Saturday 
night, the 30th of March, from a defective flue in a bath. | 
room on thesixth floor. For nearly an hour the scent 
of something burning was distinguished in the corri- 
dors of the immense building, and it was at length 
traced to the bath-room, which was broken open, and 
at once the flames burst out into conflagration. 

Whea the news was first conveyed to the office, about 
eight o’clock, that the hotel was on fire, it created but 
little confusion, as no one dreamed that so vast an 
edifice would so soon be converted into a heap of rub- 
bish. The remained in their rooms; those that 
were at the tea-table continued their meal; the bell-boys 
sat near the office waiting for orders as usual; and the 
rest of the occupants continued their usual pursuits as 
though nothing of an alarming nature was tranepiring 
about them. The proprietors had the alarm given by 
the fire-alarm telegraph, and, summoning the waiters, 
endeavored to check the progress of the flames by 
throwing buckets of water upon the floors. Their efforts 
were ineffectual, as the fire had spread rapidly, and 
nothing but a continuous stream could do any good. 

Several of the es arrived in good time, 
but others were late in getting upon the ground. After 
the fire had made considerable and it was 
evident that all the engines in the city could do no 
good, the rest of the engines were sent for. 

The great height of the building prevented the engines 
from directing the water effectually into the upper 
stories, and the only way to reach the flames was to 
convey the hose by hand up-stairs to the rooms on fire. 
This was done; but before the difficult and laborious 
task could be completed, the fire had burst into the 
sixth and seventh stories, and communicated to the 
roof, 

A few minutes after the fire was it made 
its way to the upper stories, and following the corridor, 
which acted as a flue, swept around the angle of the 
south-west corner, and soon burst out at the extreme 
south-east corner, without doing much damage to the 
centre. Then it darted northward to the elevator, and, 
leaping down that opening, spread throughout the lower 
stories. 

Although the fire started on the extreme western end 
of the building, the eastern end was first destroyed, 
owing to the flames descending to the lower stories by 
the elevator. There was, at first, a slight breeze blow- 
ing from the west, but in a short time this died out, and 
the flames and sparks shot straight up into the air toa 
great height. It was owing tu the absence of wind that 
the adjoining buildings were saved. A strong breeze 
from the north would have caused the inevitable de- 
struction of the entire block of buildings on the south 
side of the hotel. 

In a few hours the entire building was destroyed. At 
“a meeting of the St. Louis merchants, held a few days 
after the disaster, it was resolved to rebuild the hotel. 
The funds were subscribed and measures taken to com. 
mence the work immediately. 








Map of tne Territory of Russian America, 
Ceded to the United States. 


Tats map shows the extent of the territory 
recently ceded to the United States for $7,000,000. 
Congress has not yet passed action upon the transfer, 
but will probably confirm it. The territory is valuable, 
since it gives the control of the Pacific coast to this 
country. The map shows also the intended course of 
the telegraph, which it is reported is now abandoned, 
but which will undoubtedly be revived in connection 
with the direct trade between San Francisco and the 
East. The territory of Russian America contains an 
area of about 394,000 square miles, and its value is prin- 
cipally for fishing and fur hunting. The principal seitle- 
ment is New Archangel, a small town of about 1,000 in. 
habitants, situated upon the island of Sitka, the largest 
of the group George III., as it was called by Vancouver, 
or Baranov, as the Russians call it. The population of 
the territory is estimated at about 61,000, of whom per- 
haps 6,000 are Russians, Creoles, Kodiaks and Alcoots, 
while the remainder are almost entirely Esquimaux. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Somezopy, who has been studying Webster's 


new “ unabridged” Dicti y, ex & regret that 
the lexicographer’s definition of the word “ boil” had 
not met the eyes of the new version le before 
they tranelated the book ot Job, as it would heve been 
so beautiful to say, instead of boils: “‘ And Satan smote 
Job with circumscribed subcutaneous inflammations, 
characterized by pointed pustular tumors, and suppu- 
rating with ccntral cores.’ 


‘* Snort visits are best,” as the fly said when 
he alighted on a hot stove. 


Waar ‘‘bus” has found room for the greatest 
number of people ?—Columbus. 

‘‘Hzre’s to internal improvements,” as 
Dobbs said when he swallowed a dose of salts, 





A COUNTRY r speaks of a man who “died 
without the ai @ physician.” Such instances are 
very rare. 


Ir a woman were to change her sex, what 
sort of being would she become ?—-She would bea he 
then—a heathen. 


A CORRESPONDENT criticising a prima-donna 
rather deficient in physique, says, ‘‘a ehest is as essen- 
tial \o @ singer as a bureau to a freedman.” 


A THIeF wag lately caught. breaking into a 
song. He bad already got through the first two bars, 
when a policeman came yp and hit him with a stave. 


A Mrssovrt farmer being asked if raising 
hemp was a good b: answered: 

“IT can’t sartin say; but it’s surely better than being 
raised by it.” 

‘*Ir is well to leave something to those who 


come after us,” as the gentleman said who threw a 
barrel in the way of a constable, who was 


‘*Do rou think that raw oysters are healthy,” 
asked a lady of her physician. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘ I never knew one to complain of 
being out of health in my life.”’ 


A wounpzp Irishman wrote home from the 
hospital, and finished up by saying: 

“I’m for this country. I’ve bied for it, and I shall 
soon be able to say I’ve died for it.” 


A counseL being questioned by 2 pie to 
know “for whom he was concerned,” re 3 

“TI am concerned, my lord, for the plaintiff, but Iam 
employed by the defendant.” 


At Morrisville is an epitaph on one Sam 
McLaughlin mortuus, with the addenda; “If all the 
leading politicians and priests go to bésven, I want w 


An Irishman was once asked to define an 
Irish bull; to which he replied: 

“ Whenever you see two cows |! down in a field, 
the one that’s standing up is the oa 

This very lucid explanation will do. 


In an advertisement for a young gentleman 
who left his parents, it is stated that “if Master Jacky 
will return to his disconsolate parents, he shall not be 
sent to school, and he shall sweeten his owz tea.” 


An Irish gentleman thus accounts for the 


fact of his coun en making so many bulls: “I can- 
not tell i: it is the effect of climate. I fancy, if an 
Englishman was born in Ireland, he would make just 


as many.” 


‘Wertz, wasn’t that a finished sermon we 
had thi: morning?” asked one person of another, as 
they came out of church. 

“Finished” was the reply; “yes, it was finished at 

although I began to it never would be.” 


A arm, hard-headed old Judge, after hear- 
@ flowery discourse from a pretentious young bar- 
of te enagunatied andl sich the in the tail of 

his judgmen 2 


‘“‘Smauz ladies have votes?” asked a stump 


Certainly,” replied a strong-minded woman in the 
audience. “Is & woman made only to sew on buttons? 
And if she is, itis against the law of nature to turn 
away the n from the poll.” 


Near Cleveland lives a hale and hearty man, 
whose wife says he is possessed of the most semgitive 
feelings, and in proof of which she states that when she 

oes into the yard and saws wood for half a day, he Nite 
y the fire with tears in his eyes. 


A rFrrenp of ours lives next door to a not 
over-thriving undertaker. One day our friend’s young 
son rushed into the parlor in a state of wild excitement, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh, father, somebody is dead for sure, because the 
undertaker’s children are eating candy !’’ 

Way, Mary, my dear, how is this, I find you 
sitting here so comfortably with your husband? you 
told me this morning you had quarreled, and he had 
gone for a sailor ?”’ 

“I, father! I told you nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Iam sure you said you had some 
words together.” 

“Yes, tather, and so we had. He asked me what 
time it was; I said I didn’t know; and so he left the 
house, saying he was going to sce! That’s all I told 
you.” 


JosH Bruumes said the other night, that a 
good way for a man to bring up a child in the way it 
should go, was to travel that way occasionally himseif. 


A xocomotrve on a Western railroad has 
been adorned with the title, ‘1 still live.” That is 
more than many of the passengers can say at the end of 
their journey. 


‘‘Mr. Surrn, you said you boarded at the 
| Hotel for six montbs—did you foot your 
ili ?”” 


‘No, sir, but it amounted to the same thing—the 
landlord footed me.” 


A GENTLEMAN just returned to this country 
from a tour in Italy was asked how he liked the ruins of 
~ y 
“Not very well,” was the reply, “they are out of 
repair.”’ 





= 


Amone the various ideas for securing the 
means of rapid locomotion between the lower and 
upper portions of New York, that of the elevated rail- 
way seems the best. It is perfectly successful in Lon- 
don, and would be found so here. Ward, the celebrated 
importer of shirts, his attention for a t 
from gussets and bands, has designed a railway upon 
this idea, which seems to be adapted to meet the wants 
of the occasion as satisfactorily as his shirts do. 


Onn of the best features of the Roper Re- 
peating Shot Gun is that it is lighter than an ordinary 
double-barreled one, and is no wider across the breech, 
and, having but one barrel, it is less cumbersome, and 
cannot explode prematurely, is ee and is in 
every respect the handiest and best ptation of the 
repeating idea that we have seen, and is equally appli- 
cabie to the rifle or smooth bore. 














(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffe:ing. All incur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedi of natyre’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that centiment of false delicacy, and 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relie pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice ot this remedy would not 
find a place im this ine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable inforimation to invalids 
and heads of families, send BS ye for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RIS & ., New York, 
Age 592-604 





uuts for Proprietor. 


Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%. 
IMMENSE HIT! 

THE POPULAR LOCAL ROMANCE 

produced with 
NEW LOCAL SCENERY AND EFFECTS. 


entitled 
THE STREETS OF NEW YORK. 
In the course of the piece, the celebrated scene of 
THE FIRE! THE FIRE!! THE FIRE!!! 
with = exciting incidents, and in which will be in- 
trodu 


INE IN FULL OPERATION. 
SALOONS OF THE MUSEUM 








A STEAM ENG 
THE SPACIOUS 
with 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES, 
RARE AND SINGULAR IN NATURE AND ART. 
On exhibition at all hours, 
FROM SUNRISE UNTIL 10 P. M. 
GREAT LIVING CURIO: 
AME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 


GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTORICAL RELICS, and 
OVER 250,000 OTHER CUR(OSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








Holloway’s Ointment.—How does it 
Operate? As an antidote; the eruptive ulcer, tumor, 
cancer or sore dies out, because that which has sus- 
tained it is expunged by the influence of the Ointment. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 pi oscgrapbe of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 p phs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

599-617 . SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 

Look Here, Boys! 

Full instructions for performing two hundred won- 
derful tricks of Hocus-Pocus, Ventriloquism, Sleight-of- 
Hand and Legerdemain, with 75 engravings; a curious 
book for curious people. Enough said. Sent a mail, 











get off at some other station,” 


seme este, Se ee. Address A, BOSS, 
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DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a diseount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





HIRAM WOODRUFF 
Cp. the Trotting Horse, 


AND 
HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE HIM. 


Notice is hereby given that Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
in its mext number (April 2d) commences a re-print of 
the remarkable series of articles which were written by 
Hiram Woodruff, on the Trotting Horse and How to 
Train and Drive Him, which were commenced in the 
Spirit about two years ago. These articles will be con- 
tinued to the end, ana ‘the work, which was not wholly 
finished at the time of Hiram Woodruff’s death, will be 
completed trom notes and memoranda furnished by 
him shortly previous to his decease, 

Agents will please enlarge their orders in advance, 
as the greet popularity of the work will require a large 
amount of the first number, 

The first chapter will be preceded by a very interest- 
ing and graphic sketch of Hiram’s life. 

?. 8S.—Owners of horses throughout the United States, 
whether subscribers to the Spirit of the Times or not, 
are hereby notified that the Spirit has a regular depart- 
ment established in its columns, which is placed under 
the charge of a distinguished Veterinary Professor, 
whose duty it is to receive questions as to the ailments 
©r injuries of horses, and to answer in connection with 
the question how they should be treated for a cure. 

These prescriptions are given gratis, and thus every 
person who buys a copy of the Spirit, or who subscribes 
by the year, has, at his command, a Horsk Dooror 
Part. Price of Subscription, $5 a year. 

Address GEO. WILKES, Editor and Proprietor, 
201 William Street, New York. 


&e Somothing New. “4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, 1 cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 597-609 











. Confession and Experience of an Invalid 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 

ten and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 

supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 

cured hiiuselt after undergoing considerable quackery. 

By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 

copies, tree of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL —— Esq., oo 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 

BS Book Agents Wanted. r 








Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 

Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 

Games, 
&o, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


ag Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Lilustrations, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


xx Lrestie’s Bors’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY will be 
jaeeet every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
b. slers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months...... 
1 Copy a year 
% Copies “* 
5 Copies “ 
Ano $2 for every additional subscription. Postmastere 
e-uding sabscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank Lesiin’s ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER OF 
Lusiiz’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four poy subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the ‘seiling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 

As the Bors’ awp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 

back pumbers cap be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
5.7 Pear] atreet, N. ¥. 
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Billiard Baie, Patent Compressed 
Ivory, 2% inch and 2% inch, at $8 a Set. 2 inch Baga- 
telle, $8—1% inch, $7. French Cue-tips, $2 a Box. 


% a 
15 Ball Pool, 2% inch, $30 a Set. WM. M. WELLIN 
671 Broadway, N. Y. Sign of the Golden-Elephant. 


Royal Havana Littery. 


+++ +$100,000 
- 50 


G, 








s 


gost 
S338 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


A Book of Many Wonders.—Containing 
instructions for telling any one’s fortune,and many 
other wonderful things that every one should know; 
64 pages; 50 cents, post-paid. A. ROSS, Calhoun, IIL. 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AWERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 
will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 

L—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival, Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest fashions. In most of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 

IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 











twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
sides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our seleetions being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 

Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 


Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 


-_ o— 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. Uf taey ae ‘not eatifactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refun money. - 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Ib. 
ENGLIS i BREA KFAST (B.ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 ® Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON eed 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $125 ® Tb. « 
7 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind poem, esonenay end a high degree of pleas- 
em. 
Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, oun of the 
Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
‘Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


GRounD OorPFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40¢c. ® Th. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use @ quantities of Coffee, cam economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 @ Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City. 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how mucl tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 


and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of tran: 
equitably among themselves. 


by E 


will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect 
on delivery.’’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousahds, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have e party’s name marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty doJlars had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 4 

Hereafter we will send a complimeritary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are smal, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 


and when the elub is complete send it to us by mail, | 


rtation the members of the club can divide | 


The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, vy Post-Office money orders, or | 
88, a8 may suit the convemience of the club. | 
Or, if the amount ordered excced thirty dollars, we | 


















complimentary package for Clubs of ess than thirty 
dollars, 
CLUB ORDER. 
CuacrErn Fatt, Ohio, Feb. 18, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 
GenTs—The Box of Teas and Coffees I ordered of you 
I received on the 7th inst. The club are well pleased, 
80 much so that some ten that sent for small supplies 
wish to send for more. I have taken some pains to add 
to our numbers; therefore I have been enabled to send 
another order somewhat larger than the first. I 
‘ope to be enabled to establish a monthly club. Accept’ 
my thanks for complimentary package. Please fill the 
following order, and send by Express to Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, to be paid on delivery. Yours truly, 
WiL11AM WILLIAMs, 
1 Ib Uncolored Japan....R. Barrows....$1 25..$1 25 
1 o ----A. H. Rose.... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 1b Young Hyson, Green. oe - 125.. 1295 
1 Ib Best Coffee.......... oe see 040.. 040 
SS dhs wn tsesanece P. Wallace.... 0 20.. 6 80 
2 tb Young Hyson, Green.Chas. Wilson. 1 25.. 2 50 
9 TD TPO. 20. cccccccee * -- 126.. 250 
1% ” seececeseee se LhOs, Sanders 1 25.. 1 25 
1 tb Young Hyson, Green. o <i @. 1S 
2 tb Best Gunpowder......H. Robinson. 1 50.. 3 00 
1 tb Uncolored Japan......G. King...... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 16 Young Hyson, Green.M. Miiis...... 1 25.. 1 25 
2 ib Fh. B. & D. Coflee....M. Mills...... 0 30.. 0 69 
1 16 Young Hyson, Green.E. C. P. King. 1 25.. 1 25 
16 ” bd .++-Henry Church 1 25.. 1 25 
1 1b Best Gunpowder. ....E. F. Dougias.. 1 59.. 1 50 
1 16 Eng’h Breakfast Tea.E. Frost...... 120.. 120 
2 ib Fh. B. & D. Coffee... “...... 0 30.. 0 60 
2 tb Young Hyson, Green..J. Walworth . 1 25.. 2 50 
1k ” os ----Ann Ward..... 125.. 1 25 
1 Ib Best Gunpowder. ...ficnry Bailey.. 1 50.. 1 50 
1 sed coceSe BMGT. cocse 1 50.. 1 60 
1% ee ....d. Schuyler.... 160,. 1 50 
1 6 Imperial Green...... Wn. Austin... 125.5 1 26 
1 16 Young Hyson, Green.J. Williams.... 1 2.. 1 25 
1 ib “ as o6cckts GEIB csccce 12.. 125 
$ ib es ag D. Noonin.... 1 25.. 3 75 
1 - sd M. Ward 1 25.. 125 
1b os o H. Hubbell 1 25.. 125 
6 BD GOB a coc cccccncence Mary A. Cole. 0 20.. 0 89 
1 th Fh. B. & D. Coilec...8. G. Antisdale 0 39.. 0 40 
4b es es -.+.d. Hubbel.... 0,30... 1 20 
1 lb Best Gunpowder.....N. Shippey.... 1 50.. 1 50 
1 1b Young Hyson, Green.R. W. Gorton.. 1 25,. 1 25 
2b ss 66 scasis, base se 1 25.. 2 50 
1 ib - - -..J.R.Hackathorn 1 25.. 1 25 
1b os “ -++-D. A. White.. 125,., 125 
1 Ib Oolong............... R. Walters.... 1 00.. 1 60 
1 tb Mixed Green & Biack es oo Le. 12 
| 4 tb Uncolorea Japan.... “ ae) AS 
1b os ....dohn §.Bullard 1 25.. 1 25 
1b « ....0. C. Bullard... 1 25,. 1 25 
1b ss ..--A. Grinnell.... 1 25.. 1 25 
| 16 Best Gunpowder....E. C, Bullard.. 1 59.. 1 59 
| 1h es .--.dobn Stillwell.. 1 50.. 1 50 
1 Ib Imperial Green...... e ocoe 1B. 1B 
1 1} Young Hyson, Green.A. Savage...... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 % Imperial Green...... Henry Vincent 1 25.. 1 25 
1 Ib Best Guupowder....Julia Fish...... 1 50.. 1 59 
ih, (MMMM tithe a saskeukves ah cheicgkieecesinid $67 90 


N. B.—All villages and tewns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, cav reduc@the qpst ot their 
Teas and Coffees.aboai one-third by sending direcily 
to the 


‘CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


} Nos, 3] and 33 Vesey street. 
| Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City. 





aay” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3] and 93 Vesey sitrect—iarcEe 


| DOUBLE sTORE. 





PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remaing permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, aw a from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., ILIERS, 

tf 123 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





300 per cent: Profit for Agents 





ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent | 
Chromo Lith phs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- | 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with | 
excellent wood engra embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 
etc. 


TERMS: 
One copy, for one year.......++++. Seccccccce $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-office............... 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 
zine, tor one yeat to one address 


$125 
697-600 
JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF | 
AMERICA.—Being No. 110 of FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN for May. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of | 
the World for the past month, and contains | 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides | 
the finest Literature ot the day, consisting of 


Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mois, Humorous Poetry, Domestic | 


7 00 


per month and expenses? SHAW & 
CLARK 8. M. 0O., Biddeford, Maine. 








Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by | ADAMS 
New York. 


Newsdealers. 





«—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25centseach. Ali sent, with particulars, free, by 
mail, for 35 cents. Address MARTIN & CO., — 
N. H. 


Dr. William Ear!’s Spanish Pile Speci«- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes #2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 599-602 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manutactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by HELAN & CO DER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


les f 
BQ 4PAT's Ui sa 
597-609 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
PRESS COMPANY, 26 Aun — 





This is no Humbug! 


By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
A ged gy ny of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 596-608 


NO NAME FOR THEM, 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tf 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 534 Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cents. LEverybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. -Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
80 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical:, 
26 cents. How To Do It, a Book for Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


“*Psychomancy,” or Soul-Charming-. 
How either sex may faecinate and gain the love, con- 
fidence, affection aud good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free by mail, for 25 cents, together with a 

de to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinarv 

k, of great interest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


an 
SOO Beer TS SAW Aired, Maine. 
597-609 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pearl Cuff 
Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $1; Pearl Studs, {1 a Set; 
Ladies’ Breast Pins $3. Please state what letter you 
want on Cuff Buttons or Breast Pine. Emblematio 
Masonie Sete—Cuff Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
Duncan’ Masonic Monitor, Dlustrated with Signe, 
Gripe, Teachings, Workings, etc. This is the best book 
for young Masons (and the curious), published. Price, 
$250. A set of five books on Letter Writing, Etiquette, 
Behavior, Bridal Etiquette, Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage for 75 cents. Two books on Buying, Taming and 

















Doctoring Horses, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad- 
way, New York. 600-612 


80 — 
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Fashions for 1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OB DOUBLE) 


SPRING SKIR7'S. 
They will P ——= 


not BEND or 
BREAK like . 
the SINGLE 





Assemblages, 
CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, 





House Dress, 


etemeeet 
where Doprex evuptiC. 
three or four 


- ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS ! 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE, forming one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are snperior to all others, 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURALILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manufac- 
turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

Warerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers. tf-o 


Waters’ Piano-Fortes—Grand, Square 
and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem and 
Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. To Let, and 
rent applied if purchased; monthly installments re- 
ceived for the same. Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 603-6060 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


For Moths. Use it carly and you save by killing swarms 
now in embryo. Sold by every druggist. HARRIS & 
CHAPMAN, Boston. . o 




















one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;’’ a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BROTHERS, 
Wholes,le Agents. 


o 591-600 


WARDS, 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions. for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 
Tue CASH CAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 5S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 





“© A Fact.”—One Dollar will purchase 
a Pocket Timepiece, warranted to denote correct time. 
Horizontal construction, latest American improvements, 
suetallic case, with key, complete; selling by thousands. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Packed sate and sent free 
by mail to all parts of the United States upon receipt of 
$i—tour for $3. Address JACQUES BAUM, West 
Hoboken, New Jersey. ts) 








Get the Popular Humorous Song— 
“YOU NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY GIRLS.” By Augustus 
Cull. Second Edition just issued. C. M. TREMAINE, 
481 Broadway, New York. o 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at th~ “:incfpal 
Faire held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, 1n competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 

Every Piano is constructed with their “ Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement” applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ”’ Pianos, with their “‘ Pa- 
tent ator”’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
6, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the inmost 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, wio preter 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 


Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
t .cu in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 





POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
& way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 


Mrs. U. W. Smith, now residing in 





France, ° receive five young ladies into her family, 
tocomp! _ their education with her daughter. Terms, 
One Tho ad Dollars in gold, per annum. Address 
care of t. -JNITED STATES CONSULATE, Liméges, 
France. 602-6040 





| every second SATURDAY. Freight is taken at the low- 
| est rates for Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. For 


i} Uf} / / 


df 








PREPARING FOR THE HEATED TERM. 
King Andy and his man Billy lay in a great stock of Russian ice in order to cool down the Congress- 


ional majority. 








ROPER’S NEW AMERICAN 
Breech-Loading Repeating Shot Gun, 


Firing Four Shots in Two Seconds, 





Jsing ordinary Ammunition. Manufactured by the 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. 
Under personal supervision of C. M. SPENcER, Inventor 
of the famous SPENCER RIFLE. Send for Circular. 

602-6050 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 








PATENTED FEB. 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point. Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. 
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The Atna Sewing Machine 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. | 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out | 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can | 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 

(7) Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 

Agents Wanted—Tale or Female, to 
sell our new Ten Dollar Sewing and Embroidering Ma- 
chine, Will pay from $75 to $150 per month. Address, 
with a stamp, W. 8. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 600-603, 

PARLOR EKENO. 

Something new and interesting for Home and Family 
Amusement. F. GROTE, 

600-6040 78 Fulton street, cor. of Gold. 





Cold Weather does not have any effect 
upon the skin after using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin 
Tablet. No other soap should be used for infants and 
children. Order of your Druggist. £99a6030 


HIGHEST PREMIUII 


LOCK S 


bi 
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SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadway, New York. © 
The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glveerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
F rantand Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 


DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN ; 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 


6 
~, 





OTTAWA....------- CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
From Aatwerp.....cccccscscsescees Saturday, March 23, 
PU BE Win 4. 660 000.0600000008 Saturday, April 13, 


taking passengers at the foilowing rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 


tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
PDs occ coucsbnnnsasecsocceccssesece 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 
OND s vcocccesecctnsenscesccesccccese 40 00 

EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
WE NS cathe duaddnbdeudecss esede¥s 170 00 
PEON s 6 6'n 6 0bbdecnnpeseseebesccecceces 67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 
Other first-class steamers will follow from either side 


passage or freight, apply to HILLER & CO., No. 3 Cham- 
bers Street. 600-6120 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo | 


Whiskers.—Dr.. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 
Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. 
Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent on receipt 
of10 cents. Address ‘ 

601-6010 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau et., New York. 


























Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
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SEWING MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
o 505 Broadway, New York. 


1887. NEW SERIES. 1367. 
STEREOPTICON-DISSOLVING VIEW, and Magic 
Lantern Pictures and Apparatus. DORE’S BIBLE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, Complete. PARADISE LOST AND 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Complete Outfits and Illustrated 
Catalogues. Address W. LANGENHEIM, P. O. Box 
1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 602-6050 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
oF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo, Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 3}, by 44 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. ° 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with 
out Coctor or medi- 

; cines. Sent post-paid 

Away with SPECTACLES. 3am receipt of 10 cents. 
D E. B. FOOTE, 

1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMYTORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 


7 WRAY © post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 


( UNComFORTABLE 
\ M DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
ME TRUSSES. Author of Medical Com- 


mon Sense, &c., No. 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.’’—Franklin. 
Vy 7 HY will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chiue when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “‘ Frankiin” and “ MepsaLiion ”’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. It is emphatically tle poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel aLr others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 

k@ AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass, 

592-6040 


GROVER& BAKERS 








Elastic Stitch and Lodk Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 


Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free 
592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by¢he Case. 
tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 








A Magnificent Prize, 


For thirty Subscribers to the CHIMNEY CORNER 
at $4 each, we will give, as a premium, one of 


Grover & Baker’s Unrivaled 
$55 FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


The machinés will be securely boxed and shipped as 
directed, to any part of the country. By a little exer- 
tion, any person can obtain the requisite number of 
subscribers, and thus secure a valuable present. °o 





$10 From $1, or $18 to $30 Per Day, 
can easily be made the yearround, without risk, in a new 
busincss, light, pleasant and honorable, and no competi- 
tion. Good energetic agents (ladies and.gentlemen) are 
wanted to represent us in every city and county. A rare 
chance to make money, and permanent employment is 
offered to every person having a few hours daily to 
spare. For further particulars, please caJl on or ad- 
dress, G. W. JACKSON & CO., 

601-6030 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 


xa BARTLETT Sic, 
REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc Macuines. 


Now acknowledged to be the CHEAPEST 


COOD SEWINC MACHINES. 


They are WARRANTED, and bear the Trade Mark. 
‘BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK.” 
J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee, Depot 569 Broadway, New 
a Say A NEw STYLE for use by Hand or Foot, at 

5. °o 











German Accordeons, 
Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 
Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 
man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 
Prices. J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 

602-6140 


Agents Wanted.—$200 per month and expenses 
paid, Male or Female Agents, to introduce a New and 
Useful Invention, of absolute utility in every household. 
Agents preferring to work on Commission can earn from 
$10 to $20 per day. For full particulars, enclose stamp, 
and address W. G. ON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

602--6050 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. te) 





Make Your Own Soap with Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Sali 
Manufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. ecowo 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tf. 


SEWING 


$5 SEWING | $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originaily Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DounBLE oR SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixtcen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Farrs, and received the 
Fuutui AppRovAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”~—N. Y. Tribune. 
Single yoy Goure, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delive teed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address afi orders to ’ 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMPER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for tie 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Two Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the Febmary number was commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZBETON. 


a@ All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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